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AGRICULTURE. 


Advices from New York Clty indi- 
exte that a great scarcity cf milk pre- 
vails Itis said that the desiers are 
unable to obtain their usual supplies 
from Orange, Duchess and Putman 
counties The cause of the scarcity is 
the late drouth. 

A milk dealer has admitted that he 
put water in his milk. This is out 
rageous. Had the man aespark of pro 
fessio: al pride he would have put milk 
in the water; then instead of adulterat 
ing milk be would have been improv- 
ing water. 

It is said that cut flowers will keep 
very fresh if a small pinch of nitrate of 
potash, or common saltpetre, is put in 
the water in which they stand. The 
ends of the stems should be cut off a 
little every day to keep open the ab- 
sorbing pores. 

The wheat crop of California is said 
by George Ohelyer of that State to be 
the smallest in years—some gay in 25 
years Up to the beginning of harvest 
the appearance of the crop indicated 4 
full yield, and in some counties above 
the average. The condition of barley 
and other spring crops has not been as 
disappointing as that of wheat. 

Don’t let the sweet and Irish pota- 
tocs stay in the ground until the frost 
kills the vines. When growth has 
Ceaseo and the tubers are ripe, lift the 
Crops at once. They are now dry and 
Clean, and can be stored in a condition 
to ensure their keeping, if proper care 
is taken in making the “vies” or they 
are rt ved in properly constructed cel- 
lars. To ensure keeping, the ‘‘pies” or 
Cellars should be well-ventilated until 
the roots have gone through the 
“sweat.” Do not make the pies or 
heaps too large; place them on high, 
Cry ground, and cover with straw or 
Pihe tags. and alight covering of soil, 
leaving the top of the pie only covered 
With straw, over which a board may be 
Put in case of rain, Keep this top open 
Until all heat has gone cut of the pie, 
and then cover all, over with a good 
Coat of soil. go as to preserve an equable 

mMperature, The secret of keeping 
Toots over winter is an equable tem 
erature of about 40 to 45 degrees. If 
Stored in a cellar, ventilators should be 
ceded, 80 as to be able to regulate 











HOW TO KEEP POTATOES. 


Correspondence of the Progre:sive Farmer. 
CoL_Ly, N. C. 

I see several in your valuable paper 
giviog their experience about stacking 
potatoes, and I have concluded to give 
mine. In the first place I want a hill 
or high place, a place where I am sure 
in a wet speli the water wili not stand. 
I dig out the ground in the center of 
the bed about six or eight inches deep; 
the dirt I get out of the centre of the 
bed I raise tiie outside ot my bed with. 
I then scatter some pine straw (icng 
leaf pine straw is the best) about three 
inches deep cn the bed. If I want to 
put about twenty busheis to the stack 
(that is enough t9 put in a stack) I 
then after scattering the straw on the 
bed, put in about ten bushels of poa 
toes orslips I then level them flat on 
top and throw straw around and over 
them about six inches Geep. I tnen 
put upon them and the straw abou’ 
six bushels more potatoes or slips and 
level again and throw straw on and 
around again to tae depth of about s:x 
inches as before. [then put on again 
about four bushels, and that brings my 
bank to its height and fivish. I then 
throw on straw to the depth of six 
inches. if the weather is warm when 
I dig. I let them remain without dirt 
being thrown around them until it be- 
gins to turn cold, and then I throw the 
dirt a food thick arcund the bank; and 
when I get the dirt to the top of the 
potatoes I set a square box, made of 
boards or plank, about four inches 
square, on the potatoes, leaving the 
box open at both ends; the box shouid 
be two feet long. Then I throw the 
dirt around said box above the potatoes 
to the depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches. I then put a good cover made 
of boards on them, and I hardiy ever 
lose them. The straw between the po 
tatoes and the hot air that ac :umulates 
in the bank being allowed to escape, 
preserves the potatoes. 

Respecifully, 


A. J. Borpzavux 
oe 


eRe eS NS 
Now is the time to give ail stables, 
barns and sheds a thorough overhaul 
ing and repairing. Make good all de 
fective roofs, doors, and windows, so 
that, when the cold winds and rains 
come, they may nct fiud entrance in- 
sids. Provision also should be made 
for carrying all water from the roofs 
away from the buildings and the ma 
nure beaps. When repairs have been 
made, then give the buildings a good 
ecating of lime wash inside and out, 
and they will then be sweet and ready 
for the steck. 
re 

FERTILIZ: RS FOR OATS. 


Now that the season is coming around 
on’e more for sowing oats in this South 
land, a few lints giving past experience 
will, I hope, be deemed not out of 
place. Among the natite farmers here 
in western Fiorida and southern Ala 
bama, ten bushels of oats per acre is 
considered a good yield. But itis with 
oa‘'s a8 with everything else, the crop 
depends on what treatment the land 
gets and how it is fertilized. To grow 
oats to perfection requires the land to 
be in good physical condition and to 
supplement this with the necessary 
fertilizers. I always hold that the 
farmer that can show the best crop is 
the farmor that studies his soil and 
even the different soils in the different 
fields, or even in the one field, because 
in all fields there are streaks of soil 
poorer or richer than the surrounding 
land, and these poor spots are to be 
treated according to what the soil 
lacks. I thirk these streaks are 
far more common in the South than 
through any of the Northern or West 
ern States. I always like to sow oats 
after sweet potatoes or Irish potatoes, 
because these c-ops leave the soil in a 
very good condition to sow grain in 
If the potatoes have been fertilized 
with stable manure, I scatter broadcast 
before plowing, about two huadred 
pounds of cotton seed meal per acre 
aod two hundred pounds of kainit I 
then sow my seed at the rate of about 
tw) bushels per acre, awd plow it under 
with an ordinary one-horse turning 
plow. I ueed to cover the seed with 
an ordinary fine tooth horse cultivator, 
but I find the crop is better by plowing 
in the seed, about four to six inches 
deep. Last winter taught us a very 
practical lesson on that point, oats that 
Ihad drilled in about the 20th of No- 
vember were entirely killed by the 
freeze of the 29:h of December. I then 
resowed them at once and plowed the 
seed under, and the crop came through 
the freezs 7:h and 8th and the 13thand 
14th of February unscathed. If I have 
to sow oats on land that had produced 
a grain crop the previous year, I double 





the before mentioned quantity of fer 
wlizer before sowing, and along about 
the month of March, just when the 
oats are beginning to joint out, I scat 
ter about one hundred pounds of kainit 
per acre, broadcast, and pass a light 
harrow over the land; this loosens the 
soil about the roots and helps wond-r 
fully to make them grow, and tne 
potash is a cure preventive for rust. I 
found that by treating the oat crop in 
this way that you can depend on get- 
ting at least forty to fifty bushels off 
ordinary Fiorida pine lands, and some 
times more. A per-on Caa save a good 
deal of this fertilizer expense, particu 
lariy the nitrogenous part of it, by 
u-ing a little forethought, and when 
the Corn crop comes cff or sowing tae 
land to cow-peas at the last working of 
the Corn and piowing that under juss 
as tae peas come im biossom, and then 
at the time of sowing the outs using a 
little more potesh and one hundred 
pounds per acre of acid phosphate 
This dissoives the green crop during 
the winter and the resuit will be agooa 
crop of oats in the spring. AsI have 
said already, we have to keep our eye 
on tbe poor spots in our fielés and try 
to have the crop as even as possibie, 
[have found hard wood ashes scattered 
just before a rain a great help, but 
generally speaking, these spots can be 
cured by using a little extra potash, as 
our lands are very deficient in tnat In 
a word, if you want good stiff straw 
that will stand up against a good gale 
of wind, and nice round plump gram, 
use potash, and plenty of it, but above 
all things study your soil and know its 
requirements, and act accordingly. 
The days of hap hazard farming are 
gone, and the live, wide awake man 
necd not fear as to the future, come 
what may. C K. McQvuarrig. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES, 


The average farmers’ institute is a 
splendid school for the farmer. While 
it is true that some of them are little 
better than useless, the system of hold- 
ing institutes has been pretty generally 
perfected to a mirked degree. The in- 
stitute must be practical, or it is noth- 
ing. It is no place for the siring of 
political doctrines or the advancing of 
uDtried theories. Every word spoken 
ought to mean something of valuable 
import to the practical farmer. In 
maby sections the talent can be secured 
at home, or near home, to make the 
proceediogs of great interest Yet it 
ig advisable to secure men, when pos 
sible, from a distance, for the methods 
of prominent farmers in a community 
are apt to be pretty Weill understood by 
all the most intelligent farmers of that 
neighborhood. The directors of some 
of our experiment stations are valuabie 
on the program of an institute. It 
they are really practical men they 
have cpportuniiies for demonstrating 
facts that no farmer can have. Intel- 
higent epecialists can impart much in 
formation. Still these men coming 
from a distance, unless they are ex 
ceedingly careful and explicit, may 
mislead, for their experiments and 
achievements may have been under 
materialiy different conditions from 
those existing in the county where is 
held the institute that they address 
The method that may do in Wisconsin 
might not do at all in Southern Iliinois. 
Farmers who usually attend the insti 
tutes understand themselves and their 
business pretty thoroughly. It re- 
quires exceptional ability and a broad 
experience to teach such menin the 
science of general farming. Yet they 
attend the institute to learn something 
new, and are disappointed uniess they 
do. The boys should be encouraged to 
attend these meetings. We know of 
no cther place where a boy can learn 
so much, in the same length of time. 
a3 he can ata practical farmers’ insti 
tute. He will learn things here often 
more readily than he will at home, 
even though his father could and in 
the long run would teach bim tese 
very things. Where the dairy receives 
special attention, the institute is of 
special value to the boys 

bo oe 

There is always considerable differ 
ence between the best and the poorest 
pigs of alitter. This shows itself at 
birth, and almost invariably the pigs 
that is largest and best then will. other 
things being equal, make the best hog. 
It is some times said that the runt pigs 
can be made better by better feeding. 
Tnis is true to a certain extent. But the 
reason the pig is a runt is usually 
because digestion is poor Feeding arunt 
pig too much injures its digestion still 
more, or if the food is digested it goes 
to make fat rather than growth. For 
this reason the peseees pigs in a lot 
should be put up for early fattening. 

iving longer feeding to those that wi 1 

it pay for it, 








MZASURING HAY IN STACK. 
The. Northwestern Agriculturist on 
this su>ject very correctly saya that 
measuring is &@ very crude unsatisfac 
tory method of estimating the weight 
of hay. Tarre are times, however, 
when it is impracticsble to use the 
scales, and a close approximation to 
the true weight will ausser ail pur 
poses, Then, by taking into consiiera 
tion that fine, soft hay will pack more 
closely than a cvarser, stiffer quality, 
that when cut early in the season it 
will become more solid and stiff, late 
cut hay, that the degree of dryness 
whea stacked will aff-cs the weight, 
that the compactness of the lower part 
of the stack or -load is affected by the 
height, the time it bas stocd or the dis 
tance and kind of roacs it has traveled 
over, if Is q:1ite possible for a person of 
urdinary experience ard judgment to 
make an estimate of the quantity ina 
load or mow. It is estimated that 
with the above mentioned conditions 
at an kvorage, timothy, in stacks of 10 
feet high and up vards, meacures about 
500 cudie feet to the ton; clear clover, 
between 600 and 700 cibic feet. To 
fiud the cubic feet in a circular stack, 
multiply the square of the circumfer 
ence by four one hundredths ( (4) of 
the height. Below is given a set of 
rules for computing the number of 
cubic yards ia a ton of hay in the field, 
stack or load, which can be easily re 
duced to cubic feet by multiplying the 
result in cubic yards by 27: 

1. The number of tons of meadow 
hay in the windrows is the quotient of 
the produce of the length, breadth a:.d 
height, in yards divided by 25. 

2 To fiad the numbor of tons of hay 
ina mow, divide the product of the 
length, height and breadth by 15, if 
the stack be-.well packed. If shal- 
low, and the hay recently stacked, 
divide by 18, and by any number from 
15 to 18, according to the density of 
the stack. In squareor long stacks 
the number of tons is the quotient of 
the product of the length of tne base, 
the width and half of the length, in 
yards, diviied by 15. 

3 In loads the number of tons of 
hay is found by multiplying together 
.uc length, width and height, in yards, 
and div:ding the product by 20. 
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CROP REPORTS. 





The October returns to the statisti 
cian of the Department of Agriculture 
make the general condition of corn 
955 per cent., against 964 for the 
month of September. In most of the 
Southern States the condition has 
fallen since lest report. The averages 
or Condition in the large and surplus 
corn growing States are as follows: 
Tennessee, 99; Kentucky, 99; Ohio, 
87; Michigan, 89; Indiana, 92; [linois, 
99; Wisconsin, 87; Mianesota, 94; lowa, 
96; Missouri, 111; Kar sis, 80; Nebraska, 
50 Tse returns of yield per acre of 
wheat indicate a production of 125 
bushels, being 610 of a bushel, less 
than last October’s preliminary esti- 
mate. The rate of yield of selected 
States is as follows: New York, 181; 
Pennsylvania, 15; Ohio, 12; Michigan, 
12; Indiana, 9; Illincis, 11; Wisconsin, 
15; Minnesota. 19; Iowa, 18 8; Missouri, 
12; Kansas, 75; Nebraska, 12; South 
Dakota, 10 3; North Dakota, 19; Wash- 
ington, 14; Oregon, 20; Oalifornia, 10. 
The indicated quality for the country 
is 857. The quality in some of the 
principal wheat States is: New York, 
96; Pennsylvani., 90; Kentucky, 87; 
Onio, 85; Michigan, 91; Indiana, 84; 
lilinois, 76; Wisconsin, 90; Minnesota, 
96; Towa, 95; M:ssouri, 78; Kansas, 69; 
Nebraska, 88; South Dakota, 85; North 
Dakota, 90; Washington, 92; Oregon, 
92; California, 87. The preliminary 
estimate of the yield of oats is 296 
bushels per acre; of rye, 144; of bar- 
ley, 264 The condition of buckwheat 
is returned at 84 8; of Irish potatoes, 
87 4, and tobaceo, 803 The returns 
for the month of October make cotton 
show a decline of 5.7 points from the 
September condition, which was 708 
against 65.1 for the present month. 
There is a general complaint from all 
the counties reporting of extensive 
damage from early rains, recent drouth 
and ravages by boilworms and other 
insects. In South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Mississippi there is not one excep 
tion; in the remaining States very few. 
The top crop almost every where is re- 
ported a failure and the yield is short- 
ened by premature opening. The per- 
centages by States are as follows: Vir- 
ginia. 78; North Carolina, 68; South 
Carolina, 64; Georgia, 72; Fiorida, 84; 
Alabama, 70; Mississippi, 67; Louiciana, 
64; Texas, 58; Arkansas, 72, Tennessee, 
70; Missouri, 85. 





_ LIVE STOOK. 


LiVE STOCK iTEMS. 





The pumpkin is very highly prized 
by many swime fecders, and it is valu 
able. 

The practice on some farms of throw. 
ing corn and stalks to the hoge so that 
corn is before them all the time, is bad 
Feed n» fattening animal more than it 
will eat up clean. 

It is claimed that an acre of corn 
fodder is worth two acres of timothy. 
Toat it is worth more is certain, if it is 
good fodder, but how much more we 
are not prepared to sav. 


How many years will it take to sup 
plant the horse by machizery, elec 
tricity, etc ?aeks acorrespondent We 
cannot say definitely, but as nearly as 
we can get at 1t, about 9 000 000 years. 
The talk of the coming uselessners of 
the horse is an ahaurdity. 
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SWINE DISEASE, 


Editor Farmers’ Voice: In s3veral 

sections of Illinois hog cholera is raging 
and every swine breeder is anxious, for 

unfortunately, owing to cur reckiess 

breeding and feeding, nine-tenths of 

the hogs in the county are lable to 
come down with the disease, if they are 

only slightly exposed. The fairs, in 

maby instances, spread the cholera, 

When there is disease in a county the 
fair managers should warn breeders 

not to bring their stock tothe fair. Tne 
disease too, can be carried by people 
who go from a farm un which it exists. 

Whether or not it can be carried in the 
clothes I do not know, but I suspect it 
can. Iscan be carried on the shoes. 

however of one who has been around 

hogs that have it. One of the greatest 
dangers is running streams. Swine 

breeders cannot be too careful to keep 
their swine away from running streams 
that run through an infected section 

Nor can the owners of swine that die 
from cholera be too careful to bury the 
dead, Just so long as the carcass of a 
dead cholera patient is on top of the 
ground, there is no telling how far the 
disease germs may be carried by dogs 
or other means. Asto preventives, the 
greatest is cleanliness in quarters, in 
feed and water, but even that d.es not 
go a great way when a hog lacks vigor 
as the result of bad breeding or bad 
systems of feeding. The ficat thing to 
aim atis tc keep tho digestion good 

Now, fat forming foods, let it always 
be remembered, are enemies to diges 

tion. When we ourselves eat fat meats 
we frequently break down the diges 

tion. So when the hog eats corn all the 
time the digestion may be impaired, 
though the hog has a wonderfully 
strong dig«stion. Tine thing to do is to 
feed to a considerab’e extent the class 
of foods that do not fatten. Thoy are 
not so dry as the fat forming foods and 
they make bone and muscle, and bone 
and muscle is to the hog what the 
foundation is to the house. If the 
foundation is weak, the fabric is liable 
to fall. Asto the preventives, in the 
way of medicines, they must consist of 
a tonic and of something that will aid 
digestion and absorb gases. The hog 
needs some galt, not too much, or it 
will prove poisonous. Ashes are good 
Charcoal is excellent, and a worm 
medicine is always in line, for I believe 
that three quarters of the disease that 
is called cholera, is nothing but worms. 
The hog is very susceptible to worms. 
They inhabit every part of the sysiem 
at times. WILLIAM DENSMORE. 


————— + eae 


STABLE COMFORT IN WINTER. 


Warm stables and proper feed are 
essential in keeping catile in a thriving 
condition during winter, but few live 
up to their knowledge of these facts 
because of carelessness and neglect. To 
do this in the easiest and cheapest way, 
if the stock are not provided with 
warm, comfortable stables, provide 
them at onca Is can be done as cheap 
ly now as at any season of the year. 
Nail boards over cracks and ceil the 
inside with matched boards. I stuffed 
mine between the walls and ceiling 
with swamp hay with good results. 
An inside and outside door should be 
provided, nnd the former should shut 
tight. The cost of such an outlay on 
a stable feet 50 feet long will be about 
$15; it will save that value in fodder 
the first winter. If water freezos in 
the stable provide a heater at a cost of 
$5 to $10; you will willingly give the 
wood and labor to see the cows drink. 
If both a warm barn and warm water 
cannot be provided, warm the stables, 
even though the stock has to drink ice 
weter. It is far more comfortable, 
too, milking without an overcoat and 
grasping icicles. 

The dairyman with asilo need not 





oe told what to feed his stock. Those 
without one should not compel the 
stock to eat straw, as itis poor econ- 
omy. Good clover hay, or at least 
that which is part clover, ard a small 
ration of grain will keep stock in good 
condition. Heavy grain feeding will 
not pay in butter making, notwith- 
standing good authorities say it will, 
but the stock will ba in better condition, 
the manure richer, and it will be a 
pleasure to see stock sisek and fat. 
Keep the avimals well bedded This 
will pay in the added comfort both to 
yourself and stock and also in the 
value of the manure, that is by far the 
best use a farmer can make of his 
straw. If owning more than can be 
used in such a way, sell it and put the 
value of it in meal. It isan undisputed 
fact that it pays in dollars and cents to 
make stock comfortabie and contented, 
—Ailen Morse, Vermont, in Americaa 
Agriculturist, 
a or oe 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY’S EXPOSITION WORK, 





ATLANTA, Ga, Sept. 20. 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record:—The 
Southern Railway has erected, doubt- 
l.s3, the most classical building on the 
exposition grounds, It is a most beau- 
tiful and symmetrical production 
throughout, and in its pure white 
daintiness resembles a gem of most 
brilliant appearance and chaste design. 
Its gilded dome is surmounted by a 
heroic size fenale figure representing 
modern railway progress. 
Its interior contains a bureau of in- 
formation under the auspices of the 
passenger department, and a similar 
bureau under the auspices of the land 
and immigration department, and also 
contains an exhibit of rare and costly 
selection of the finest gems of the South. 
The building is set forth as an exam- 
ple of the best production of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Bradford L. Gilbert, and % 
was constructed under the supervision 
of the management of the Southern 
Railway Co. 
Even more than the Pennsylvania 
Ruilroad was to the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia, and the Illinois 
Central Railroad was to the World’s 
Fair, the Southern Railway is to the 
Cotton States and International Expo- 
sition at Atlanta. This great system 
reaches Atlanta from all four points of 
‘the compass, stretching out its im- 
mense arms to the Potomac at Wash- 
ington, and the Ohio River gateways 
at Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans, 
and reaching down into the interior of 
Fiorida and penetrating as a network 
the entire Southern states, it brings 
directly into the gates of Atlanta trade 
and travel from ali quarters of the 
globe. 

The Southern Railway being the only 
line of transportation entering the ex- 
position grounds, it has undertaken to 
proudly assert ita recognition of this 
great responsibility, and has provided 
the most ample and accommodating 
terminal facilities, both at Lioyd Street 
station, adjoining the Markham House, 
and immediately opposite the Union 
depot in this city, and also at the 
grounds of the exposition itself. 

The Southern Railway has arranged 
a system of quick train service between 
the city and the grounds such as the 
South has never before witnessed. 
These trains are arranged s0 as to be 
run within three minutes of each other, 
and afford a total carrying capacity of 
of 20.000 an hour in each directicn, or 
a total movement in one hour of 40,008 
people, should necessities require. 

Vice President Baidwin has imbued 
his entire staff oi subordinates with a 
spirit of energy and enterprise in this 
undertaking that is bound to make it 
the most successful of the kind ever 
known, 

The passenger department of the 
Southern Railway has issued extensive 
and beautiful advertising matter of 
original and effective sort, and has par- 
ticipated very largely in the effort so 
successfully resulting in arranging the 
lowest rates upon the most liberal basis 
for the Atlanta Exposition ever afforded 
any exposition of this kind in the 
world. 

The freight department has lent sina- 
ilar aid and enterprise in providing for 
the movement of the exhibits, and im- 
deed the watchword throughout the 
entire Southern Railway system seems 


to be “the Atlanta Exposition must be 
an overwhelming success.” 

Toe transportation department of 
the Southern Railway is doubtless as 
well offisered as any railway in the 
United States. Most ample and ex- 
tensive train service has been arranged 
by the transportation department to 
bring everybody from everywhere te 
Atlanta on this great occasion. 

I, W. AVERY. 
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Jemonstrated fact, is worth a thousand theories. 
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Do you want your paper changed to 
another office? State the one at which 
you have been getting it. 

gy Our friends in writing to any of 
sur advertisers will favor us by men- 
tioning the fact that they saw the 
advertisement in Tum PROGRESSIVE 
JARMER. 

—@ The date on your label tells you 
when your time is out. 











“Tam standing now just behind the 
curtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 


ing look u a country whose govern- 
ment 18 0 the people for Pt oe 
and by the people,”—L. L. , July 
$th, 1890. 








N. R. P. A. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A Florida paper contains the adver- 
tisements of 800 tracts of land to be 
sold by the Sheriff for unpaid taxes. 
We guess that wave of prosperity has 
atruck Florida at last. 


Senator Teller, of Colorado, author. 
izes Senator Stewart to state that under 
no circumstances will he support a 
goldite candidate for President. This 
means that Senator Teller is in the 
Populist ranks. 

A printer who evidently doesn’t be 
lieve in a future state, set a heading on 
the fifth page of this issue, ‘‘A Lady 
Writes Fuse.” The heading was writ- 
ten, ‘‘A Lady Writes Sense,” and the 
proof reader’s correction was not at- 
tended to properly. 


A subscriber in the eastern part of 
the State says THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is regarded as the standard 
paper of the State, as it contains every- 
thing necessary to make up a family 
agricultural newspaper, and keeps up 
with ‘the reform movement—leads it, 
in fact. Just so. 


Quite a number of friends from dif- 
ferent sections of the State have 
dropped in to see us during the past 
week. It would require more space 
than we can spare to mention each 
one. Weare always glad to see you, 
friends. Come again. The latch string 
always hangs out. 


Dr. Caldwell of the Charlotte Obser- 
ver, is generally a m dest man, but in 
his repeated declarations to the effect 
that all the brainy men in this country 
are against free coinage of silver, he 
doesn’t make the usual exceptions. We 
don’t carry the matter so far. It is al- 
ways understood that this writer ia 
merely following in the footsteps of 
euch cranks as J+fferson, Calhoun, 
Clay. Webster, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Vance, Daniel, Jones, Sibley, Stewart, 
and several hundred others in the same 
class, when we declare for free coinage. 
By the way, we want to impress the 
Doctor with the fact that he and some 
other editors are going to get mighty 
lonsesome if they don’t discover some 
way to keep their ‘‘brainy” heroes from 
leaving the country with from $50,000 
to $300,000 of bank funds every day or 
two. Bank officials are carrying 
*‘gound money” off at an alarming rate 


mowadays 
a 


Quack- doctors always disagree, 
hence the patient generally dies. Quack 
g@tatesmen have attending on Uncle 
Sam till the old man is about to give 
it up; Great Britain wants to be ad- 
ministrator.—Prodigal, Baird, Tex. 

— + 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties have taken their turn demone- 
tizing silver, making money scarcer 
and harder to get hold of. Debts 
heavier and much harder to pay, forc- 
ing thousands of families to lose their 
homes scattering poverty, distress, 
ruin and desolation broadcast through- 
out the length and breadth of our once 
happy and prosperous nation.—Peo- 


SHERMAN THE TRAITOR. 

The facts found below were publish- 
ed in our columns some months ago. 
Not one person in ten thousand koew 
that Senator Sherman was an ardent 
bi metallist up to the very day that the 
bill demonetizing silver passed in 1873. 

We think the press ought to give 
this fact due prominence, and we pub. 
lish the facts again so that all papers 
friendly to the people’s money may see 
what we have unearthed: 

We are going to give the reader some- 
thing entirely new on the silver ques- 
tion. It has been said that Senator 
Sherman was at one time a bi metailist. 
We are prepared now to produce the 
proof and drive the truth clear through 
the old scamp and clinch it on the 
other side, In newspaper parlance, 
this is a big ‘‘scoop.” 

‘“‘We madea visit to the State Library 
last week, where bound volumes of the 
Congressional Globe, now called the 
Record, are kept. Oa page 627, will 
be found the first of a speech in the 
Senate by Senator Sherman in favor of 
Senate Bill No. 1313. This bill was in- 
troduced by Senator Buckingham, of 
Connecticut. The finance committee 
introduced a substitute. Tae bill was 
to regulate charges for mintage and to 
resume specie payments. Sherman 
made a long bi-metaliic speech, which 
in these days, would be termed a ‘‘Pop- 
ulistic speech.” We will make but one 
extract, which any one, interested can 
find on page 630, part one, Congres- 
sional Globe, January 16, 1873, bottom 
of column. It is as follows: 

“If any one fact is proven by the ex- 
perience of mankind it is that gold and 
silver are the best possible standards 
of value. They have been so recog: 
nized by every nation from the earliest 
period of recorded time. However 
much nations might differ in religion, 
habits, production or climate, they 
have not differed in this primary 
axiom of exchange or barter. Experi 
ments have been tried with other stand 
ards from the iron of Lycurgus to the 
finest bank note engraving of modern 
times, but all have resulted in the con- 
viction that gold and silver is the only 
true standard. Paper money support- 
ed by the credit of a Government is a 
convenient substitute, greatly facilitat- 
ing exchanges by the ease and safety 
of handling and transmitting it, but it 
is not real money; it is only a promise 
to pay money, and the only test of its 
character as false or true money is its 
capacity to be converted into gold or 
silver of precribed weight and fineness.” 
Now have you ever read a higher 
tribute to silver? He placed it on an 
equality with gold every time he men- 
tioned either. 

Turn to page 674, part second, Con- 
gressional Globe, January 17, 1873, 
only one cay later, and you will find 
that H. R. 2934, demonetizing silver, 
engineered by Senator Sherman, passed 
third reading. 

This bill deprived silver of its right 
to unrestricted free coinage and de 
stroyed it asa legal tender money in 
the payment of debts, except to the 
amount of five dollars and less. In 
short stopped the coinage of it in the 
future. Many members of Congress 
claimed that they were deceived in the 
nature of the bill—plead the baby act. 
Perhaps some of them were. But that 
cannot be said of Sherman. He prob- 
ably framed, or assisted in framing 
the bill. At any rate, he was its fore- 
most champion. He had changed 
from a bi-metallist to a goldbug inside 
of 24 hours. 

Everybody believes that he sold out 
It is well knowa that Sherman had to 
mortgage his home to get money to 
defray his expenses in his first cam- 
paign. He had been in the Senate only 
eight years and had he saved every 
dollar of his sealary—$5,000 a year— 
which was impossible, he could have 
only had about $10,000. In a short 
time after this bill passed he was re- 
puted to be worth several million dol- 
lars, and he has been the pet of the 
goldbugs ever since. However, Cleve- 
land divides honors with him now. 
th 0 0 ee 
GREAT (?) PROSPERITY IN THE 
SOUTH. 

Mr. J. H. Browning writes to a Chi 
cago paper from Atlanta as follows: 

‘*‘When I reached this city and the 
grounds of the Cotton States and In- 
ternational Exposition, about three 
weeks ago, I fou. d everything in dire 
confusion. Two days before opening 
there was only one building really 
ready, and that was the government’s. 
Thousgan¢es of workmen, however, were 
rejoicing in hope that their present 
condition would continue and were 
free to talk of their wages, as workmen 





little better thancommon. And verily 
I was astonished at some of their state- 
ments. Thousands of negroes have 
flocked in from the farming regions 
and were getting $1 day for common 
labor, where before the exposition 
boom the rate was but 90 cents. One 
year ago painters and carpenters in 





ples’ Friend, Leesville, La. 


r 


Atlanta got but $150 per day. Now 


generally are when they are doing a. 


they get $2 50 and call it princely pay. 
Country negroes tell me that on the 
farms they get $10 a month and rations, 
but that is only in this middle section, 
while southward and eastward wages 
are lower. 

“Orthodox party papers over in Tom 
Watson’s district have been making a 
great to do over the improvement and 
revival of prosperity, and surely there 
is an improvement if Editor (late Sena- 
tor) Pat Walsh tells the truth, for he 
says that not long ago able bodied ne 
groes could be hired in the vicinity of 
Augusta for $6 a month, while the 
latest comers from there tell me they 
can now get $8. Of course these wages 
go with rations—that is, enough corn- 
meal, pork, coffee, peas, rice and black 
molasses to keep a laborer in working 
order. And even in this State I hear 
the familiar statement that one great 
cause of hard times is the extravagance 
of laborers. Last year the rate for 
picking cotton was forced down to 30 
cents per 100 pounds. This year there 
was an attempt at a combine to force 
it up to 60 cents, the rate which pre- 
vailed in the ‘‘good old times,” but I 
am told to day that there is a compro- 
mise by which the pickers are to get 
45 cents on ‘‘first” and ‘‘scant” and 40 
cents on the later or full boll. It takes 
a lively darkey to pick 200 pounds a 
day, but women occasionally do better, 
and one was pointed out to me who 
could turn in 240 pounds a day fora 


week.” 


INTEREST IN THE SHOE 
FACTORY. 


The interest manifested toward the 
Alliance Shoe Factory is growing 
rather than diminishing. The State 
Executive Committee was in session 
here two days last week hearing prop- 
ositions from representatives from sev- 
enteen different towns and cities in the 
State. The rivalry was great and the 
outlook is that the Alliance will lose 
little or nothing in failing to get the 
Cary property. The citizens of that 
town are making a strong pull to get it 
there yet, and other towns are working 
as hard. Members of the Executive 
Committee are now looking at property 
and hearing propositions. They will 
accept the best, everything considered. 
The factory isa certainty in the near 
future. Send in your cash for stock as 
rapidly as possible, so there will be no 


delay when the site is secured. 
——__—= e-~ e @ 


PLANT WALNUTS. 


Walnut trees grow to perfection in 
most sections of North Carolina. We 
have frequently urged our friends to 
plant them for future revenue. The 
timber is valuable, and, owing to the 
constant demand and scarcity is grow- 
ing more so. The editor of the Hick- 
ory Press recently sold one tree for $75. 
He says: 

‘*Piant some walnuts, brother, plant 
walnuts Youcan plant 160 trees on 
an acre and never interfere with farm- 
ing. In twenty years’ time the trees 
will be worth $75 a piece. You can 
get one years’ growth by plac- 
ing the walnuts in a single layer on 
smooth ground and covering with a 
thin layer of dirt, then, when they 
bave had about two freezes, they will 
crack open; then the first warm spell 
plant them in squares in an old field, 
160 to the acre. The walnut enriches 
the soil and soon you wil' have a field 
fit for cultivating and growing crops, 
and your walnuts will also be increas. 
ing in value at the rate of ten cents per 
tree each year to acertain period, when 
it is augmented in almost geometrical 
proportion. Finest business in the 
world. A big field of walnuts planted 
now will be of more value to your boy 
when you die than a big bank account.” 

—_——— eee 


THE STATE FAIR. 


While the exhibits were probably 
less than usual, the quality was good. 
The attendance on Taureday, always 
large, was simply enormous this year. 
Most of the fairs this year, both North 
and South, have been failures, finan- 
cially and otherwise. We think the 
State was Fair a success. 

Col. J. 8. Carr resigned as president 
of the Fair Association at a meeting 
of the Board Thursday night. Col. 
Benhan Cameron, a well kaown stock- 
man and farmer, was elected presi. 
dent. Secretary Nichols was re elec- 
ted. The fair is still in good hands. 

One feature of the fair this year was 
discreditable. The sideshows were 
numerous and you couldn’t take a step 
without running against a fakir. 
Such things are quite common at fairs, 
but they should be kept out. One or 
more of the dance shows at the State 
Fair last week were so indecent that 
the management compelled them to 
discontinue after running in full blast 
two days. The officers say that they 
were not aware of the character of the 
show until a late hour. While the 
financial condition of country has 
much to do with the failure of fairs, it 
is possible that the side show attrac- 
tions are tending to bring them into 
disrepute. Let us have clean, honest 





fairs or none at all. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Tue PROGRESSIVE FARMER is now ad- 
vising the farmers to hold their cotton 
for better prices, thereby contradictirg 
what the Populist papers have been 
advocating viz: that ‘supply and de 
mand” have nothing to do with prices. 
It is not our purpose to take issue 
with our contemporary as to its ad- 
vice, but is not THz FARMER a ‘‘little 
off” of its platform when it acknowl 
edges that ‘‘supply and demand” gov- 
ern prices.— Louisburg Times. 

Not by any means, We contend 
that speculators and gamblers in fu 
tures manipulate prices to the detri- 
ment of the farmer, and it often oc 
curs that the price is not in propor- 
tion to the supply—no matter whether 
that be great or small. But supply 
and demand cut a large figure. The 
supply of money has as much todo 
with it as the supply of cotton. With 
plenty of money in circulation in the 
civilized countries now dominated by 
goldbugs, a ten million bale crop of 
cotton would hardly supply the de 
mand and cotton would be 12 or 15 
cents per pound. When we have a 
short crop the demand would be so 
great—the article so precious that the 
price would easily go one third or one- 
half higher. With a 9,000,000 bale crop 
last year and a short supply of money 
under close-up consumption was the 
trouble and five cent cotton the result. 
With a six million bale crop the sup- 
ply of money is no greater, the de- 
mand no greater, but the price is bet 
ter, and may, and doubtless will go 
higher. Supply and demand has 
everything to do with prices. But the 
supply of money must be on hand be- 
fore the demand for cotton or any- 
thing else can become healthy and 
stay so. With a fair supply of money 
staple crops will aways be a good 
price, and a short crop will send the 
price very high. 

_—_——/) 


YOUNG M#N’S REFORM CLUB 


A number of the young men of the 
State met in the office of THz ProarEs 
SIVE FarMER last Friday and organ- 
ized ‘‘Toe Young Men’s Reform Club 
of North Carolina.” Mr. G. E Kestler, 
of Concord, was elected president. Mr. 
H. W. Ayer, of Raleigh, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Steps will be taken at once to in- 
crease the membership and enlarge its 
scope of usofulness, extending the or 
ization to the counties. It is a non- 
partisan organization, young men of 
any political faith being eligible. 

The following are charter members: 
J.B. Lioyd, G. E Kestler, J. L. Ram- 
sey, H. W. Ayer, R. W. Sossaman, 
James H. Alexander, J. E. Fowler, 
W.C. Betts, Morrison Caldwell, T. 
Ivey, H. W. Butler, J. W. Lassiter, 
H. F. Jones, W. O. Stratford and J. 
Z Green, 

Executive Committee: T. Ivey, 
chairman; Morrison Caldwell), J. L 
Ramsey, J. E Fowler and J. W. Las 
siter. 

A numbr of honorary members 
were elected. Their names 
and the constitution and by laws 
adopted will be published in due time. 
The young men of the State should 
take a deep interest in such an organ. 
ization. 

So nh eT 
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GREAT IS GROVER. 


A Writer in the Richmond Star 
says: 

New corn is selling at thirty cents a 
bushel in Richmond. The freight com- 
missions and bag rent amout to eight 
cents, leaving to the farmer twenty 
two cents a bushel net. Long live 
Grover Cleveland! Long live John G. 
Carlisle! 

Wheat is netting about fifty centsa 
bushel; tobacco not quite four cents a 
pound—I mean in the average crop— 
oats will hardly stand the cost of 
transportation. Long live Grover 
Cleveland and John G. Carlisle; the 
true friends of the Virginia farmer! 

According to the recent assessment 
made by sworn officers, Virginia land 
has fallen in value the enormous 
amount of $10,000,000. Itis still fall- 
ing. Long live gold monometallism? It 
is the best thing for the Virginia farm- 
er. Itisso stated by that celebrated 
patriot, Sterling Morton, Secretary of 
Agriculture. He says that Virginia 
farms worth $20,000 formerly, can 
now be bought for $4,000, and he 
gloats over this great prosperity. Long 
live Sterling Morton, thefriend of the 
Virginia farmer! We are adding to 
the debt of the country by issuing 
bonds in times of profound peace in 
order to give the bankers gold upon 
which they may speculate. It is true 
this adds immensely to our taxes, but 
that makes no difference, as we can 
pay it easily with corn at 22 cents a 
bushel. It will only take a little over 
450 bushels to pay $100! Who cares 
for paying a little more money as long 
as he has Grover Cleveland for Presi- 
dent? We have had a syndicate of 
magnficent shylocks guarding the 
United States Treasury for over six 
months. They watched it until near- 





ly the last dollar of gold has gone out, 


and one of the number from New 
York city, Lazarus Freres, finding it 
did not go out fast onough, took §$2,- 
5(0,000 for hisown use and shipped it. 
And lo! a great howl arose and the 
syndicate disbanded. Censorious and 
fault finding people stated that this 
hSyndicate watching the gold in the 
United States Treasury reminded them 
of a parcel of welves watching a flock 
of lambs. Some people will talk too 
much anyway and are always saying 
disagreeable things. The truth itself 
is often very disagreeable and remarks 
like the foregoing ought not to be 
made, because they hurt the feelings 
notpnly of that august public func- 
tionary, Grover Cleveland, but, per- 
haps, also of the editor of the Rich- 
mond Times and possibly Mr. Holmes 
Conrad and our Governor, the Hon. 
Charies T. O’Ferrall, a recent convert 
to gold monometalism, who voted 
seven timesin Congress for the free 
coinage of silver and now with a leap 
equal to that of a circus man at Am- 
herst Courthouse I saw in my youth, 
he has turned not a single but a double 
somersault and became so full fledged 
a gold man that he actually states that 
foreigners will not eat our wheat and 
fiour if we remonetize silver. 

Long live C. T. O Ferrall, the cham- 
pion, the guardian of the rights of the 
Virginia farmer! These are glorious 
and prosperous times; the only trouble 
about the thing is that the people do 
not seem to know it. Of course silver 
ought to be demonetized. We have 
entirely to much money; not only is 
this true, but allthe greenbacks must 
be retired and cancelled. This is a 
part of the scheme. Is it not right? 
It is true that this will reduce corn to 
about fifteen cents a bushel and wheat 
to about thirty cents, but is not this 
the best thing for the farmer? Who 
denies it? Wecan wear wooden shoes 
like the English peasant, we did it 
during the war between the States of 
this land, and wecan do it again. We 
can have meat and coffee at cost oxca 
a week lik th European peasants. We 
will have a glorious reward in having 
Grover Cleveland as our President 
with his superb and splendid cabinet 
as his advisers. Who cares for pover 
ty and sorrow and suffering as long as 
we can retain the services of the pres- 
ent glorious Democratic administra 
tion? Shame upon the man who is 
not willing to sacrifice everything to 
keep these illustrious men in power! 
We want ‘‘sound money” and by sound 
money we mean gold because it is 
scarce and is the money of the rich 
man. What rights has a poor man 
anyhow? 


0 +e = 
SURETY BONDS. 


Mr. J. W. Denmark, Chief Clerk in 
the State Treasurer’s office, has accezt d 
the State Agency for the American 
Banking and Trust Company of Balti- 
more. Any person expecting to give 
bond as an official of any kind, or as 
administrator, can be accommcdated 
by this company at moderate rates. 
Book-keepers or any person holding a 
responsible position, can give bond in 
this way, provided their character and 
habits are good. Our last legislature 
passed an act requiring county com. 
missioners to accept bonds made 
through reliable trust companies. This 
will enable any man who may be 
elected to a county office to give bond, 
his geod character being a sufficient 
guarantee for the trust company. Had 
this law been in force last year every 
county officer elected doubtless would 
have been filling the several positions. 
today. As it was the county commis- 
sioners refused to accept bonds in some 
counties, though the bonds signed by 
individual bondsmen were said to be 
amply good, and would have been ac- 
cepted had the officers been Democrats. 
But all that is over now. If you nom- 
inate good men and elect them, no set 
of county commissioners can refuse a 
bond made through the American 
Banking and Trust Company. In the 
meantime any persons who may wish 
to give bonds can correspond with 


Bro. Denmark. 
——— > e oe 


SAME PUNKIN’, 


President Cleveland touched the but- 
ton at Gray Gables, Mass., last Wed- 
day, that started the machinery of At- 
lanta’s great exposition.—Ex. 

This is’ the same Wall Street 
‘‘punkin” who touched the button in 
1893 that closed the machinery of the 
entire country; that forced thous -nds 
from a chance to earn their daily bread ; 
that flooded this ‘land of the free and 
home of the brave” (?) with thousands 
of tramps and beggars; that raised the 
red flag of bankruptcy and ruin from 
the lakes to the gulf and from ocean to 
ocean. Yes, the same old fraud of 
Buzzard’s Bay; the same pliant and 
willing tool of Wall and Lombard 
streets whom the money power will 
again attempt to enthrone at the wheel 
of the ship of State. But they can’t do 
it. The people have opened their eyes 
and are pulling themselves from the 
ruts of prejudice. Their ballots will 
tell you the result in 96. Now, mark 
it.—East Otto (Ill.) Advance. 
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CREAM OF THE PRESs, 

Hard Hits, Bold Sayings ang p 

Paragraphs from Reform Pap 

Every straddlebug is a 
heart. Many Republicans 
this species of insect. 
Island, Kas. 

If gold is “‘God’s money,” 
must have gotten it away fr 
as his satantic majesty seem 
control of it at present.—Le 
Island, Kas 

If the farmers want low 
tight times to continue and 
all they have to do is to vote for 41, 
gold standard.—Star, Statesboro Ga 

Gold standard men fight  y, 
straight from the shoulder. The H : 
silver men fight you from a 16 Pry 
standpoint and then vote the gold 
standard ticket.—North Texas Review 
Paris, Tex. —— 

Politics in the North are too 
split on the silver question. Boys. give 
it to them, A house divided op.inet 
cannot stand. Rush up the sea 
element and we will be safe. 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


A few men have cornered the pe: ple’s 
supply of coal; a few more hav. Cor. 
nered the people’s supply of coal vil. a 
few more have cornered the people's 
supply of land; a few more have cor. 
nered the people’s supply of money; a 
few more cornered the people’s Mears 
of transportation, and the whole ccm. 
bined. have cornered the government, 
—People’s Advocate, Austin, Texas, 

The Plutocrats are relying on the 
corrupting power of money to contro| 
the election next year; it is alre.dy 
being flung in the face of the Populisis 
that they have no money and therefore 
cannot carry @ Campaign to a success. 
ful issue. We will admit that money 
is a great power in the land, a power 
that is to be dreaded by all patriots, 
but we think hard times have been 
carried too near the starvation point 
not to awaken the people; the galling 
chains have been felt by too many, and 
plutocracy must go.—East Texas Re- 
former. 

One of the Rottschilds siys that 
America is the place to make money 
for the next five years. America hag 
been the place to make money for the 
last thirty years; the only question is, 
for whom? Itis evident that it was 
not the producers who made money, 
and Rothschild did not have them in 
view when he made the prediction ac- 
credited to him. There can be no ques- 
tion that the Rothschilds and their ilk 
will pocket millions in this country 
during the nex t five years if our gov 
ernment continues in its present finan- 
cial policy.—Staats Zeitung, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

——— > 
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“ THE SHOE FACTORY. 


DEAR BRETHREN: I am instructed by 
your State Executive Committee to say 
to you that many volunteer proposi- 
tions for the establishment of Shoe 
Factory, etc., have been received by 
them from different points in the State. 
Taat they hoped while in session this 
week to have been able to locate the 
factory at once. Yet they find that 
they must take a few days to consider 
the situations and surroundings offered 
80 as to not act too hastily in the mat- 
ter. They assure us that property will 
be secured as soon as possible, and that 
they will be in session November 5th 
to decide upon location and to take 
such other action as directed by the 
State Alliance. 

They wish to urge upon each one of 
you the importance of taking stock at 
once and reporting to me the amounts 
through your secretary, in order that 
the organization of enterprise can be 
made and the matters pressed to com- 
pletion. Let me hear from you at 
once. Yours fraternally, 

W. 8. Barns, Sec Treas. 
a at 


APPOINTED HIS COUSINS. 


A Correspondent Complains That Chief 

Marshal Patterson, of the State Fair, 

Appointed Only Kinspeople. 

The following list of names with post 
office address has been sent us for pub 
lication. The writer thinks Mr. Pat 
terson didn’t tote fair in the matter of 
distributing honors: 

J. F. Shaffner, F. F. Bihnson; W- 
F. Shaffner, H. F. Shaffser, Henry 
Shelton, Charles Shelton, P. E Horton, 
Salem; R. N. Hackett, Gordon H ack- 
ett, Wilkesboro; Paul Cnatham Rich 
ard Chatham, Eikin; Rufus Lescol, 
Rufus Gwyn, Yadkin Valley; J. 4: 
Gwyn, Spring Dale; L N. Hickerso®, 
Ponda; Alex Hall, Wm. Clinard, Hick- 
ory; Rufus Jones, Jao. Jones, Paiter 
son; Augustus Jones, Harper Bell, Le 
noir; J. Harper, Patterson— 22 courins. 





‘John L. Patterson, E. V. Patterso2, 


brothers to the Marshal. Twenty four 
of one family mustered into honors. — 
This is a true bill. You can verify # 
by inquiring at the different poatoffices. 
Of course I do not wish to appear med: 
dlesome, but nepotism is nepotiem 
North Carolina, as well as in Wasbhi0e" 
ton. Henry Marty. 





Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: OCTOBER 29, 1895. 
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REV. MR. TUTTLE AGAIN. 
Mr. Tuttle, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church, of this city, has 
.hed another sermon which has 
preac r 
attracted unusual attention. It follows 
and strengthens his recent sermon on 
“The Church and its Relation to Human 
glavery,” published in this paper last 
week. We give a synopsis below: 

Text: “All ye are brethren.” Mat 
thew, 23:8. ; 

The word “Salvation” expresses the 
primary object for which Christ ce m >. 
But his coming meant more. God, in 
the beginning, meant that our world 
wide humanity should oe a united fam 
ily. This purpose was defeated by the 
entrance of sin, which brought in sel 
fshness and set man against man. 
Christ’s coming was to destroy sin and 
reunite humanity in a loving brother 
hood The three great principles that 
Christ gave the world were ‘‘liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” 

Wespeak only of fraternity or broth 
erhood. The world, till Christ came, 
knew nothing of this. The ideal re- 
public of plato, who was the noblest of 
heathen philosophers, was composed of 
slaves who did the menial service, and 
of a higher class who erj»yed all the 
wealth and its incidents. R»me was 
in her glory when Christ came, and 
she knew nothing of brotherhood and 
was troubled because of her enormous 
slave population. It was in times like 
these that Christ brought ‘‘glad tid 
ings” tothe world. His teachiags weré 
for the heart, not the head—the world 
was not to be forced to Christ, but 
loved to Him. The followers of Christ 
were taught that all men were breth- 
ren, nO matter what differences there 
might be financially, socially, by party 
or by creed. If I am a Christ man, 
this truth will guide my life. Let us 
compare modern Christianity with a 
few of Christ’s teachings: 

1. Christ knew that some who fol- 
lowed him desired to be great. He 
said: ‘‘Whoever will be great let him 
be servant of all.” Do modern church 
members live by that teaching? How 

many, then, who fill places of trust and 
honor will sacrifice principle? Who 
will stoop to unholy deeds to gain po- 
litical promotion? 

2. What did Christ teach concerning 
wealth? See Matthew 6:1921 and 
16:26. How many modern church 
members feel that there is any danger 
in disobeying Christ's teaching in this? 
To the contrary, they get wealth and 
it is used so as to keep in existence the 
very evils that Christ sought to destroy. 

3 Christ saw that the rich of his day 
were clothed in ‘‘costly apparel” and 
“fared sumptuously.” He said: ‘‘La 
bor not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat whica erdareth unto 
everlasting life.” D.s pot modern 
church members toil night and and 
day for many things that Christ con- 
demns? Is there any difference be- 
tween the luxuries of the rich sinner 
and the rich church member? Go» see. 
Again Christ saw their feasts and said: 

“Then said he also to him that bade 
him, When thou makest a dinner or a 

supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, nor thy rich neighbors; lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recom- 
pense be made thee. 

“But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind: 

‘‘And thou shalt be blessed; for they 
cannot recompense thee; for thou shalt 
be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just.” 

Where are the rich church members 
who thus invite to their feasts, ‘‘the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind?” 

4. These are only a few of Christ’s 
teachings. Take them all, and if the 
professing Christians of our land would 
live them daily all our great social, 
financial and political evils would soon 
be cured. 

5. “Brotherhoods” abound in the 
world to-day becouse the church has 
failed to give the world a practical 
demonstration of Christian brother- 
hood. The ‘‘orders” of brotherhood, 
labor unions, ete., have been made 
necessary by this failure of the church 
and by the abuse of wealth. Taey are 
good in their place and work, but are 
not what Christ wants. His is world- 
Wide brotherhood. 

6. What the church of to day needs 
is to take the ‘‘wonderful words” of 
Carist and illustrate them to a troubled 
4nd dying world, Christ came down, 

Let us go down, Brotherhoocs must 
be formed from below, not from above. 
55 each of us lift up the man next be 
low us, and thus we may bring the two 
Social extremes to a gospel medium and 


8ave all, 
~—ai o-—- oe 


RURAL MODESTY, 


The open fields lie shivering in the 
breeze; 
Rude Winter's hand at Autmn’s 
chamber door has knocked ; 
Denuded limbs stand bare on naked 


trees; 
What wonder is it then the corn is 
shocked? 
—Post Express. 


A PATRIOTIC BANKER. 


He Talked Bi-Metallism to His Fellow 
Bankers Assembled in Atlanta in 
National Convention a Few Days 
Ago---Replies to Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, 


Mr. W. P. St. John is president of 
one of the largest, oldest and richest 
National banks in New York. He has 
studied the financial question closer 
than any other banker in the country 
and never fails to condemn the gold 
standard and defend free coinage of 
silver. He is just as ardent in his ad- 
vocacy of bi metallism as the most en- 
thusiastic Populist in the country. 
Tne National Bankers’ Association met 
in Atlanta last week. Hon. Edward 
Atkinson, of Boston, made a speech 
that was neither for one plan nor the 
other. Mr. St. Jobn replied. In an- 
swering Atkinson he was at a disad- 
vantage as Atkinson didn’t make a 
clear ‘‘sound money” argument, but 
Si. John gets in sume powerful licks 
for silver. He said: 

‘According to Mr. Atkinson, cur- 

rent antagonisms as to money are due 
to the existence of two distinctly dif 
ferent schools of finance. He defines 
One school as that which insists that 
law can create mcney. He does not 
designate the other. The school which 
inculcates that law is the essence of 
money is called the historic school. 
It delves into the world’s experience 
in search of precedent. Its attitude is 
that of history, on the defensive. The 
other school might be called the spec 
ulative, or the school of plausibility. It 
is aggreesivs with the vigor of its 
youth, and boyishly denounces as a 
fool or knave any one whose research 
condemns its theories. I take my 
tuition from the hietoric school. 
‘‘The school on plausibilty contents 
itself with saying that five double 
eagles hammered smooth are sti!l $100, 
while a silver dollar hammered smooth 
is worth but 60 cents. Thus gold abides 
the hammer test, silver does not abide 
that test. Hence, gold alone is good 
money. We answer thatthe cruciodle 
or hammer test is the safest test of 
money; but the whole truth alone 
contents us. Five double eagles con. 
tain 2,580 grains of gold nine tenths 
fine. By law, 2.580 grains of gold 
nine tenths fine will become $100 for 
any owner who deposits it at the mint. 
We propose that our law shall bestow 
upon silver like wise this right of tran 
sition into money. Then, and for the 
like reason, 412 5 grains of silver nine- 
tenths fine will be a dollar similarly, 
in the silver dollar undefaced or ham. 
mered smooth. 

‘“‘Mr Atkinson demands the repeal 
of all laws of legal tender. How then, 
we ask, would contracts be enforced 
in law? Damages in civil suits, even 
those in a cause so foreign as the 
breach of promise of marriage, are all 
assessed in money. Withoutths author 
ity of the law of legal tender the 
courts would be puzzled to determine 
what is money. Tae historic school 
finds a precedent to condemn this 
scheme, an instance of actual test 
and failuce Holland, by act of Sep- 
tember, 1894, authorized the coinage 
of gold pieces on which the govern- 
ment stamp was mide a mere certifi 
cate of weight ana fineness. Tae gold- 
smiths accepted them, and coin col- 
jectors did; but they would not circu 
late asmoney. Afew were coined in 
1851 and the last was struck in 1853 

He questions the justice of grant- 
ing the devtor the choice of coins with 
which to pay his debts. We answer 
that the creditor, if allowed, would 
choose the scarcer, because the more 
vaiuable He would more and more 
insist upon the scarce, according es 
his refusal of tie abundant would 
more and more reduce the vaiue of the 
abundant. The debtor, by choosing 
the abundant, bestows value upon the 
abundant by use ard takes value from 
the scarce to that extent by depriving 
the scarce of use. To the extent that 
use enhances the value of the abund 
ant, want of use reduces the value of 
the scarce. 

Transactions large and numerous 
tend thus to attract the two toa parity 
of value. Transactions many and 
large and frequent enough will thus 
establish and maintain the coming 
parity between the scarce and the 
abundant when both metals have un 
limited access into money. For this 
opinion the historic school seis forth 
a precedent which authorizes the in- 
ference that actual bimetalism favor- 
ably conditioned may always be 
achieved. Our chief precedent is an 
experience of France, plausibility not- 
withstanding and nevertheless. 

“IT am aware that the true exper- 
ience of France is questioned. I know 
that a work entitled ‘The History of 
Currency,’ by one W. A. Shaw, is 
commended plausibility, and that this 
work pretends to refute our conclu 
sions asto France. In The Banker's 
Magazine for this present month of 
Octobers may be found by response at 
length to Mr Shaw. 

‘On pages 281 and onward of The 
Bankers’ Magszine of January, 1895, 
as on pages 1413 and on The Congress 
ional Record of January 23, 1895, may 
be found historic statements and my 
deductions upon which I would ex- 
pect the following, among the achieve 
menta of reopening the mints of the 
United Jtates to silver: 1 The dic 
tation of the world’s merket price of 
silver by the United States mints, 2 
The parity of market and our coming 
value for silver established and main 
tained. 3 The concurrent circula 
tion of gold and silver money, or their 
representative certificates, in the 
United States. 

“Knough to mention now that 
France opened her mints in 1803 to the 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver, 
and kept them open without a break 
for seventy years until the Franco- 
Prussian war and the subsequent sales 
of Germany's silver. Fifteen and a 
half to one was the coinage ratio of 
France without a charge for these 
seventy years. Our ratio of 15 988, or 
say 16 to1, values silver at 3 cents on 
a dollar less; so that a dollar’s worth 
of French silver is coined into only 97 
cents. Inthe ten years ending with 
1810 the world’s production of silver 





| averaged fifty and a quarter times the 
weight of the gold produced each year 
Nevertheless the market price of silver 
was 15 6 equaling 1 of gold—the mint 
price being 155to1. In the ten years 
ending with 1855 a complete reversal 
of the relative production of gold and 
silver appears. Whereas silver had 
been produced to the weight of fifty 
times the weight of gold ina year, it 
was down to four and a half times the 
weight of gold a year. But the mar- 
ket price of silver averaged 154 as 
against the French mint price of 15 5. 

‘Upon research for other cause the 
conclusion is irresistible that the vol 
ume of business in France and her 
trade relations combined to create 
such a demand for money that the 
voluntary deposits of both metals for 
coining enabled the French coining 
price to dictate the market price of gold 
and silver for the world. 

“The trade movement of gold and 
silver into and out of France is other 
wise inexplicable, too. When gold was 
produced the more abundantly the 
tendency was for gold to ccim:> into 
France in greater quantity than silver. 
When silver was the more abundantly 
produced the tendency for more silver 
than gold to come in wasevident. But 
we do not find one metal going out and 
the other metal coming into France. 
The coinage of gold and silver in France 
confirms the one conclusion. In 1806, 
when the silver was fifty times the 
production of the gold ina year, the 
coinage was about half and half gold 
and silver. In 1818, while the produc 
tion of silver was forty seven times the 
production of gold, the coinage of gold 
was seven times the coinaga of silver 
—seven times as much voluntary coin- 
age of the scarcer metal that year, and 
there is much similarity notable be- 
sides. Yet France did not produce 
either metal in anv amount worth 
mentioning. The United States, on 
the other hand, is the world’s largest 
producer of silver and second largest 
producer of gold. 

“The employ mentof money in France 
was by a population of between 30, 
000,000 and 35,000,000. Our employ. 
ment for money is for 67,000,000 of 
people now, scattered over a territory 
seventeen times the area of France. 
Our population promises to exceed that 
of Great Britain and France combined 
within ten years; to exceed then the 
comb'ned population of all Europe in 
1720, Russia possibly excepted. 

“It has been said that France had 
the aid of India in sustaining silver 
Oa the contrary, India’s largest ab 
sorption of silver was in the period 
when silver was most scarce relatively 
to gold. India absorbed $100,000 000 
worth of silver in a year when its value, 
measured by production, was one-sixth 
the value of gold. Yet the French 
mint, which undervalued silver rela. 
tive to production by more than 50 per 
cent—that is, at 15} of silveras the 
equivalent of one of gold—received 
sufficient tender of silver for coining 
into French money to hold the market 
price for silver at 15 44 to 1. 

‘The United States would now have 
the giant aid of India on behalf of sil 
ver. The British mints in India were 
closed against the coining of silver for 
private account in 1893. But India’s 
absorption of silver keeps up to the re- 
cent yearly average allthesame. This 
brings ms to remark upon a faice notion 
of Judge Aldredge. Judge Aldredge 
threatens the United States with an 
abandonment of ‘the standard of civil 
ization’ if we re-cpen our mints to sil 
ver, and says that our aesociates will 
be ‘peoples of little or no commerce.’ 
Among our barbarian associates in 
such event is India. Her only money 
is her silver rupee, although gold mo- 
hurs—fifteen rupees—are coined. Her 
gold mohur va!ues silver in the rupee 
7 per cent. higher than our gold coin 
values silver in our silver dollar. The 
foreign commerce of India will exceed 
$600,000.000 in one year, will achieve 
for ber acredit balarce of trade ap 
proaching $190,000,000, which will pay 
her gold obligations of about $110,000, 
000 in London ard command $55 000,- 
000 worth of silver along with €25,000,- 
000 worth of gold as her net tradedues. 
Bestow India’s advantages in commerce 
upon our people and the United States 
may select associates at will. 

‘‘My opponents imagine exhaustless 
mountains of silver ore in the United 
States and elsewhere. The most emi 
nent authority in the world, at the 
time, imagined exhaustless mountains 
and valleys of gold in 1853. Holland 
and the German States were alarmed 
into closing their mints against the 
then threatening avalanche of gold. 

‘Others of my opponents predict a 
flood of Europe’s silver upon our re- 
opened mint. Europe’s silver is money 
and doing duty as the lawful equiva- 
lent of gold. The English silver would 
lose 7 cents on every dollar’s worth at 
home by conversion into the money of 
the United States. A Frenchman con- 
templating the exchange of his silver 
coin for our gold by converting his 
silver into our dollars and exchanging 
these dollars for our gold, mus* con 
template a sacrifice of about $35 on 
every $1,000 worth of his silver that is 
lawful money at the cquivalent of 
$1,000 at home. 

‘Our programme proclaims Judge 
Aldredge a director of the Nationa! Ex 
change bank. Therefore, as a banker’s 
utterance, let his argument be weighed. 
I may remark, then, without offense, 
that a phase in thesentence with which 
he begins his speech approaches an op 
peal to prejudice on the start. Ile 
would not ‘coin silver for the world at 
double its value.’ We propose to en- 
hance its bullion value to the nominal 
value in our coin. We propose to coin 
silver for the United States. In the 
sense only that wepow coin gold for 
the world do we propose also to coin 
silver for the world. We propose to 
benefit ourselves, notwithstanding that 
the means proposed will benefit others 
simultaneously. ; : 

‘*‘We propose an increasing aggre 
gate of money in the world along with 
the world’s increasing aggregates of 
all commodities and services. We 
propose thereby to stimulate, rather 
than repress, production ; to assure fair 
prices for commodities and services 
when in fair abundance; to assure the 
producer his fair share of the real 





wealth which he creates. We thus 
propose by law to tend to the dissemi 
tion rather than toward the agerega 
tion of wealth. The price of a thing is 
the sum of money that will buy a 
stated quantity of that thing. When 
the supply of a thing relative to the 
demand for the thing is normal, the 
price of the thing manifests the values 
of money. To bankers commonly 
cheap money is money loaning at a 
low rate of interest. I am dealingnow 
with the value of money, manifest in 
prices for commodities and services. I 
shall deal later with the interest worth 
of money. 

‘Normal price is the sum of money 
that will buy the stated quantity when 
the supply of the thing relative to the 
demand for the thing is normal. When 
the normal price, as thus defined, is 
low, it manifests a high value of money. 
When the normal price is high it mani- 
fests the aggregate of money will lower 
the value of money, and thereby en- 
hance the normal price of the thing. 
Normal price, as defined, applied to 
things in general at one time, is the 
plane of prices. An increasing aggre- 
gate of money lowers the plane of prices. 
Abnormal price of a thing is its price 
above or below the price assumed in 
assuming a plane of prices. When 
Judge Aldredge’s chinch-bug settled on 
the growing wheat, the outlook prom- 
ised an abnormally short supply rela- 
tive to the normal demand for wheat. 
Tbe consequence was an abnormal 
price for wheat, or else the farmer 
must be instructed to nurture chinch- 
bugs in growing wheat. 

‘*W ith all mints closed against silver, 
so that all increase of the world’s ag 
gregate of money is too rcstricted. 
Georgia may have a fair price fora 
fair crop of cotton, provided Texasand 
other States are short. Wheat, after 
a declire to 55 cents rose, between 
crops, to 84 cents a bushel. Recently 
it is down again in Chicago to 60 cents. 
Corn, which brought 60 cents a bushel 
when there was little or none to sell, 
has recently dropped to 27 cents, when 
the farmers’ toil seemed about to be 
repaid If ‘improved methods of pro- 
ducing and harvesting, and modern 
means of transportation’ account for 
prices, what accounts for this same 
low price of wheat in London three 
hundred years ago? I observe als» 
that excellent hops are rotting in the 
fields of New York State for want of a 
price that will pay to house and cure 
them. Speculation may enter hops 
hereafter and advance their price, 
when all possible profit on the part of 
the hop producer has disappeared. 

“The banker is vitally interested to 
distinguish between the value of money 
expressed in the plane of prices, and 
the interest worth of money. When 
money was valued in cotton higher 
in thirty years and valued in wheat in 
London higher than in three hundred 
years—in September, 1894—the interest 
worth of the same money was less at 
the time than for years. The dollar of 
the United States, which then bought 
two bushels of wheat or twenty pounds 
of cotton, had an interest worth of 
only 3 per cent, per annum on four 
montbs’ investment in prime commer 
cial paper of New York; earned but 1 
per cent. per annum on secured loans 
returnable on call. 

“Interest commonly is a share of 
the profit in the use of money. The 
profit foreseen must cover the interest 
to be paid for money if producers are 
to borrow and invest it in production. 
Declining prices while prc duction is in 
prc css tend to diminish profits, and a 
threatening lors deters the producer if 
production is about to be begun. An 
increasing aggregate of money along 
with the increasing aggregate of pro 
duction allows the expectation of a 
profi: in the use of money, and there- 
by provides profitable rates of interest. 
Hence the profitable rate of interest 
current when the plane of prices is 
rising. Hence, on the other hand, 
profitless rates of interest with idle ac 
cumulations of money when the plane 
of priccs is falling. ; 

‘The banker has another vital inter- 
est in a rising plane of prices, namely, 
the safety of his money with the bor 
rower. The producer borrowing money 
adds his time and energy and invests 
the whole in his production. What he 
owns is money. His product must 
yield money or his debt cannot be paid. 
His product mus: yield money in ex 
cess of the sum invested in production 
or the producer gets no profit. Unless 
profit is his outcome of his production, 
production will not continue. His dis 
couragement reducing production be- 
comes later the misfortune also of the 
transporter, of the seller, of you who 
facilitate exchanges, of the consumer 
after all. A part of your misfortune 
in a diminishing aggregate of money 
and continually falling prices is next a 
distrust of your securities, a decline in 
market for properties which secure 
your loan. Your ‘fixed income,’ it 
any, is in danger. This is a teaching 
of the historic school. 

“You repealed the Sherman act in 
November, 1893. and cut off thereby 
abruptly, a $50,000,000 yearly increase 
of the world’s aggregate of money. In 
September, 1894, the price of cotton 
was lower than in thirty years. The 
price of wheat was lower than in three 
hundred years. On July 1, 1895 $1,- 
200 000,000 of corporate stocks and 
bonds were in default for dividends 
and interest due. ‘Wixed incomes’ were 
transfixed for widows and orphausand 
employees. 

‘The vas aggregate. indebtedness of 
railways and ouher corporations in the 
United States, and dividend relied 
upon, promise money. I infer his- 
torically that profitable prices neces- 
sary to the proeperity of producers, 
necessary to profitable rates of interest 
on our money, are also necessary to 
profitable freights, and to profitably 
numerous passengers. If it answers as 
a comfort to producers that less money 


.for their products is made good by 


making more of the products of others 
obtainable for money, it cannot satisfy 
our railways that money grows in 
value while their debts are fixed. It 
will not content the conservative 
among bankers either, in so far as 
their investments and security for 
loans is in these debts, The tuition of 





the historic school is thus that the 


banker among others is vitally inter- 
ested in a growing aggregate of money 
along with the growing aggregate of 
all things else. 

‘Since the repeal of our Sherman 
act,’ the »ggregate money of all Europe 
and the United States is at astandstill. 
except as gold is offered for conversion 
intomoney. You must provide twelve 
ounces of pure gold if you would add 
$250 to the aggregate money of Europe 
and the United States; forty-eight 
ounces if you would add $1 000 

“The production of gold is increas 
ing lately. Estimates of the increase 
are grossly exaggerated, and for certain 
official exaggerations there is not the 
shadow of excuse. Gold production 
has more than once increased@’in his 
tory. It has diminished later invaria- 
bly. Statisticians estimate that from 
two thirds to three fourths of the an 
nual production of gold is abeorbed 
into the arts and Asia. Dr. Griffin, a 
statistician whom the fiercest of my 
opponents honor most, has asserted 
the conviction that Asia and the aris 
leave little if any new gold yearly 
available for money. Your gold watch 
chain is not available for money ex 
cept at the sacrifice of all the labor and 
manufacturer's profit in it; exactly as 
your silver tea pot will not be available 
for. money, except at a like sacrifice, if 
the mints are re opened to silver. 

“Mr. Atkinson asserts that gold, as 
the the only free money of the world, 
is the ‘national selection of commerce.’ 
We answer that statecraft cost the 
world bi-metallism, although edeal bi 
metallism had never been attempted. 
The first abandonment of silver money 
was by England; and not out of any 
real experience to commend it. Her 
silver coin was worth a premium in 
her gold at the moment chosen for the 
act discarding silver. The act escap:d 
notice and therefore was not a volun- 
tary abandopment of silver by the 
English people, by reason of bank 
notes being England’s only money. 
One issue of England’s law discarding 
silver is the speculative school of 
finance, this modern school of plausi 
bility. 

“Mr. Atkinson announced a hereto 
fore undiscovered purpose of interna- 
tional treaty’ on money, towit: A 
purpose ‘to force us to accept silver if 
we prefer gold for our products.’ The 
United States had seemed to us to rival 
in desire all advocates of bi-metallism 
internationally. Franceis not adverse 
to joining usin behalf of silver, not- 
withstanding our vast annual produc- 
tion of silver. But France is our cred 
itor in trade. Her commodities more 
than repay us for the commodities 
which we sell her. England, on the 
other hand, is our debtor in trade an 
nually. She usually owes us $100,000,- 
0CO and more for our commodities, 
after we account for her commodities 
that we buy. Yet England hes seemed 
to be the fiercest of antagonists of 
every ipternational proposal to create 
silver money. But we are not count 
ing upon foreign treaties. 

“Ex Governor Merriam asserts that 
our demand for increasing money 
should be for increasing credits. We 
answer that increasing credits require 
increasing money. If my-bank dis 
counts your paper, placing the pro 
ceeds at your credit in account for, say 
$100.000, we must set aside immediate 
ly $25,000 of actual money as our re 
quired reserve against this $100,000 en 
largement of our depo:its. You have 
not provided us thismoney. We must 
procure it elsewhere, or out of our 
spare funds. 

“Mr. Atkinson propcses to confirm 
ex Governor Merriam by inastancing 
the Massachusetts savings banks. H» 
says that they hold deposits of $400,- 
000,000 subject to call and no specific 
reserve. I think that certain of them 
would resent his statement. But the 
reason of their carrying only a moder- 
ate reserve in cash is that they carry 
a large aggregate credit with national 
banks subject to check. So that the 
national banks carry cash reserves for 
savings banks as a portion of their 
own. A real danger in this custom 
has more than once appeared 

“Judge Aldredge tries to confirm 
them both with the assertion that 99 
per cent of all the exchanges of the 
countrySare in substitutes for money. 
A former comptroller of the currency 
had got this up to 92 per cent. But 
what he neglected to observe is that 
the banking business is not all the 
business of the United States. We 
remark that if the one business of all 
thatis specifically designed to limit 
the need of money, the banking busi 
ness, shows 8 percent of transactions 
in actual money, the vast aggregate 
number of retail transactions of the 
United S:ates must employ a vast ag- 
grate of money. The present comp- 
troller confirms our notion and by a 
confessedly inadequate research. He 
reports on page 19 for 1894 only 59 per 
cent of transactions in checks, store 
orders, ets., and 41 per cent in money. 

“Judge Aldredge thinks that in re- 
opening our mints to silver we expect 
to create an unlimited demand for sil- 
ver. No, we propose to permit our 
vast domestic demand for money to 
provide employment at our coining 
price for all the silver the cu'sde 
world’s demands will spare us. So 
long as all the silv-r spared us con- 
tinues to be lees than our aggregate 
use for money, gold must fill the void. 
Solongas any of the $40,000,000 of 
gold & year which we produce firds 
its beat employment in our mon6y, 
even in small amounts, while silver 
preserves the right of unlimited ac 
cess into our money, the coining price 
of each for owners; which means coin 
ing price and market price identical; 
the 412 5 grains of standard silver and 
our sliver dollar, 25 8 grains of stand- 
ard gold and our gold _ dollar full 
equivalents in operr market. 

“It is mere plausibility that assumes 
that the present parity between our 
$420,000,000 of silver and our $400,000, 
000 to $600,000,000 of gold coin is main 
tained by redeeming silver dollars or 
silver certificates in gold. The testi 
mony of former Secretary Foster and 
Present Secretary Carlisle is that nei 
ther silver dollars nor silver certificates 
are ever redeemed in gold. We observe 
the parity between $700 000,000 worth 
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coin miintained in France by a free 
exercise of the right to redeem ail cir- 
culating notes in the silver coin, al- 
though that silver coin values silver at 
3 cents on the dollar higher than our 
silver dollar does; and we note that 
gold for silver or silver for gold is ex- 
changeable by favor only, not by law, 
in France. We observe also that Eng- 
land circulates as legal tender for lim- 
ited payments $200,000,000 worth of 
silver in coin that values silver in Eng- 
lish gold at 7 cents on the dollar higher 
than our silver dollar values silver in 
the gold coin of the United States. 
England does not redeem her silver 
cin in gold, as we redeem our subsidi- 
ary silver. He only redemption for 
her silver coin is receiving it for public 
dues 

‘In the school of plausibility, what 
a fraud is English law which privileges 
a debtor to force upon his creditors, in 
ten dollar settlements, silver coin that 
is seven per cent. worse degraded than 
the dollar of the United States. 
‘British law confers upon the posses- 
sor of a troy ounce of gold eleven- 
twelfths fine a title of £3 17s 9d of Eng- 
lish money on demand; or he may 
command £3 172 10} pencea for it if he 
will await the convenience of the mint. 
Our law confers upon the possessor of 
gold nine tenths fine, a title to money 
of the United States at the rate of $1 
for 258 grains. Similar laws prevail 
in Europe generally. Gold in thelump 
and gold com are thus made virtually 
one. 

‘“‘We propose that the law of the 
United States shall confer the similar 
right upon silver at the value of 
15 988 to be a mere return to our inde- 
pendent bi-metalitsm that was our ac- 
ceptable coinage system during eight 
years. My research of the experience 
of France, of the experience of the 
United States, of the influence of these 
experiences on the world at large, sat- 
isfies me that conditions present and, 
seemingly, prospective warrant an al- 
together acceptable achievement of bi- 
metallism independently, if re enacted 
as the law of the United States. I verily 
believe that, at least for several years 
to come, the aggregate sum of silver 
that the outside world would spare us 
would be welcomed into our monet, 
the silver dollars floating by certificate 
as now; that for so long the achieve- 
ment would be the identity of our coin- 
ing price for gold and silver with the 
world’s market price for each; that 
for so long, a dollar’s worth ot gold 
would be the gold in a full- weight gold 
dollar, and a dollar's worth of silver 
would be the silver in a full weight sil- 
ver dollar. Hence that, at least for 
years, the achievement would be the 
concurrent circulation of gold and sil- 
ver money in the United States.”’ 
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THE TARIFF TO BE RESUR- 
RECTED. 

After making a campaign of a few 
months duration the goldbugs have 
decided that the financial question is 
not the issue. The tariff will be resur- 
rec'ed and a desperate cffort will be 
made to make the old corpse do duty 
to fool the people. After the discussion 
on the financial question got fairly 
started, they discovered that they did 
not dispel the silver illusions and cor- 
rect the false notions of finance as 
readily as they first supposed they 
would. However the discussion of the 
financial question has not stopped, nor 
is there any prospect of a cessation un- 
til the reforms demanded are secured. 
Cleveland can blow his tariff hora un- 
til he bursts. but the discussion on the 
financial question will continue.— 
Hoxie (Kan ) Palladium. 
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ANEW JUVENILE MAGAZINE, 


A new monibly illustrated magazine 
for voung people has just been started 
vy Frank Leelie’s Publishing House 
It is called Frank Leslie’s Pleasant 
Hours for Boys and Girls, and is in 
every way equal tothe best publica- 
tions of its kind, although the price is 
but 10 cents. The first number (Oct.) 
contaits the opening chapters of a 
serial story for boys by Edward 8. 
Ellis, and one for gir!s by Jeanette H. 
Walworth. There are short stories by 
Oliver Optic and Rebecca Harding 
Davis; a football story by H nry E. 
Haydock; bicycle stories by Max I. 
Harvey and A. L. Millet; an article 
giving some ‘‘Hints on Trapping,” by 
¥. L. Oswald; a paper telling how to 
turn a heap of rubbish into pretty 
ornaments, by Adele Beard; several 
illustrated poemsand practical escrip 
tions of novel tricks, games and puz- 
zles. The editor of the new magazine 
is Frank Lee Farnell, who has been 
connected with Frank Leslie’s Publish- 
ing House for a number of years, and 
who thoroughly understands what will 
please and interest the young people. 

ek 
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LATE LITERARY NEWS. 


Rudyard Kipling makes his last ap- 
pearance as a teller of Jungle Stories 
in The Cosmopolitan for October. 
‘‘Mowgli Leaves the Jungle Forever,” 
and the curtain is drawn over one of 
the most charming conceits in litera- 
ture. In the same number in which 
Mowgli makes his final adicux, appears 
for the first time before an American 
aduience, the now famed Richard Le 
Gallinne in a plea for religion under 
the title of “Tne Greatness of Man.” 
A very important paper on ‘State 
Universities” is contributed to this 
number by Professor Ely. And among 
the story tellers are Hopkinson Smith 
and Boyesen. No more deautiful work 
has ever appeared in any magazine 
than the marvelous illustrations of 
Cabrinety used as a frontispiece and 
accompanying the prose poem by Mrs, 
Cardozo. Drake—who is said to be 
Kipling’s favorite artist for his Jungle 
Stories—Carter Beard, Osterlind, Den- 
man, and Kemble, are among those 
who contribute a wealth of illustration 
to this number. The Cosmopolitan 
announces that it will begin the pub- 
lication in January of The Agricul- 
turist’s Illustrated Magazine, to be 
fully the equal of The Cosmopolitan, 
but containing from sixteen to twenty 
pages by the ablest agricultura} 
writers of the world, upon subjects of 
importance to the agriculturist, horti- 








of silver coin and $900,000,000 of gold 


turist, and stock growing interests. 
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AN UNDEMOCRATIC LEGISLA- 
TIVE BODY. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

He who thinks that a majority of the 
people of the United States can elect a 
majority of the Representatives in the 
Uuited States Senate is, in many cases, 
mistaken. 

The senate is composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature to serve six years. If each 
State contained an equal number of in- 
habitants, this wou:d seem just. But 
New York had a population in 1890, of 
nearly 6,000,000, while-the State of 
Nevada had a population of less than 
50,.00. So New York has more than a 
hundred times as many people as Ne- 
vada. And it seems that justice would 
entitie New York to a huxdred times 
more Representatives in the Uuited 
S:ates Senate than Nevada. Oue man 
has as much ixfluence over the United 
States Senate as one hundred men in 
New York have. : 

If the Senators of the tweaty-three 
States baving the least number of in- 
habitants were to combine they would 
have a majurity in the Upper House of 
Congress; and they would represent 
S:ates having a population, according 
to the census of 1890, of less than 13,- 
000,(00, which is considerably less than 
the population of the three States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

There were, according to the census 
of 1890, seventeen States each having 
® populaticn of less than a million, and 
all of then together having a popula 
tion less than that of the State of New 
York. Yet they have 34 Senators, 
while New York has only two. 

As I have already shown, 13,000,000 
people can, if they are properly situa. 
ted geographically, control the United 
States Senate. But even if Senators 
wero elected by the popular vote in- 
stead of by the State Legislature, a 
majority of these 13 000.000 people, 
which is only 7,000,000, could elect the 
Senators of these States. But a still 
smalier number than 7,000.000 can, un- 
der the present mode of electing United 
States Senators, elect the Senators of 
those States. To carry a State Legiala- 
ture for any party it is only necessary 
to carry a majority of the counties 
thereof. And to carry a majority of 
the voters in each county which we 
desire to carry. 

So a majority of the counties of the 
States containing 13,000,000 people, 
would contain about 7.000 000 people; 
and a majority of this 7,000,000 people 
is only 4,006.000, or less. So you see 
that it is plain that 4,000,000 people, 
rightly situated geographically, can 
combine and elect a majority of the 
United States Senators. 

Four million people is only about one 
eighteenth of the people of the entire 
80 it is possible for one eighteenth of 
the United Siates to control the upper 
branch of the National legislature. 

The most alarming feature of this 
inequality of influence on the United 
States Senate by the votes of different 
sections of the country is its tendency 
to grow, While it is now possibile for 
one eighteenth of the people of the 
country to control the Senate, we may 
reach the point several decades hence 
when one fiftieth or one one hundredth 
of the people will have it in their 
power to control it, The political par- 
ties being jealous of each other will 
take every advantage of each other 
that they can. When one party gets 
in power it can greatly prolong its hold 
on the government by admitting sev- 
eral new and small States in a section 
of the country which it thinks will be 
with the party doing the admitting. 
Thus it was said of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, which was Republican, that it 
admitted four new States in a section 
of country which was known to be 
strong!y Republican, thus they gained 
eight Republican States. 

If a party was to get ‘hard up” while 
it was in power, it could take a S'ate 
which wasstrong for the party in ques 
tion and make a dozen Srates of 1t, and 
gain twenty four Senators for the 
party. 

This condition of affairs needs rem- 
edying before our government becomes 
& greater oligarchy than it now is. We 
can double the chances of the U. 8. 
Senate being controlled by the majority 
of the people of the nation by amend. 
ing the Constitution so that the Sena- 
tors shall be elected by the popular 
vote. And it should be done as early 
as possible. 

But it is impossible to deprive any 
State of its equal representation in the 
Senate without its consent. This was 
an unfortunate error of the framers of 
the Constitution, and must sooner or 
later involve the nation in much 
trouble. It may be that some time the 
large and populous States will have to 
be divided up into other States in order 
to give the peonle of the populous sec- 
tions of the country equal representa- 
tion with the people of less populous 
sections. 

I should like for some lawyer to tell 
me if it would be conflicting with the 
last clauce of the fifth article of the 
Constitution to make an amendment to 
the Constitution so that a populous 
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State and an unpopulous State should 
be consolidated as a Senatorial district, 
and the quota of Senators of the two 
States be elected jointly by the voters 
of the two Siates. If such is the case 
it should be done. 

The Constitution should be soamend- 
ed, if pcs-ible, that each party should 
always have representatives in each 
House of Congress in proportion to its 
voters. Ifa party is so small that it 
has only one tenth of the voters of the 
U.S., and though its voters are scat 
tered over the whole country, I think 
it should have one tenth of the mem 
bers of the Senate, one tenth of the 
members of the lower House and one- 
tenth of the Federal officers. 

The Populist party, in 1894, had 
about 12 per cent. of the voters of the 
U 8., but they elected only about 2 
per cent. of the members of the lower 
House of Congress. Instead of having 
only seven Congressmen, they are 
justly entitled to about 45. But, of 
course, they almost have their share 
of the Senators. 

Will not the nation deliver itself 
from this. tendency toa further cen- 
tralization of political powert We 
should have dissemination of power 
and of wealth. It can bedone without 
weakening the ties which hold the peo- 
ple together as a nation. 

In a future article I propcss to show 
that one-fifth or less of the voters of 
@ party can control the party without 
resorting to any clandestine work. 
They cay do it by this same gerryman- 
dering priaciple. 

WALTER GARDNER. 

Gardnerville, N 
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A GOLDBUG LIE NAILED. 


Here is aclipping from the Journal of 
the Knights of Labor that hits the 
champions of the single gold standard 
in a tender place: 

“Among the favorite falsehoods of 
the goldbug bankers and their hired 
stump speakers and newspaper shout 
ers, nove is more frequently reiterated 
than their claim that there is in circu 
lation in the Uaited States over $600,- 
000 000 in gold. But now comes the 
New York World, published next door 
to Wall Street, and mainly owned by 
bankers, it being the chief newspaper 
bugler for goldbuggery, in last Sun- 
day’s issue, after admitting that ‘‘the 
question of how much gold is in the 
United States at a stated time is not 
readily answered,” then proceeds to 
rake and scrape tegether all the statis. 
tics and reports it can reach showing 
the amount of gold money in this 
country. The result is interesting as 
throwing some light on the persistent 
and picturequo lying of the goldbug 
organs, the World included. For the 
sum total of the best showing that the 
World can make is that there is at the 
present time less than $300,000,000 in 
gold in the country ; or, in other words, 
not one-half the amount that the ex- 
ponents cf monometalism have been 
claiming there is in circulation. 

The figures collected by the World 
show that on July 1, 1895: 

The total gold in the United 

States treasury was...$155,000,000 

The total gold in national 





Pe oo. 05 a0 a id ornie oases 100,000,000 
Total gold in other banks 

PARES eat gees eee e 10,000.090 
PN vcs ais Wassin aie pa ates 265 000,000 


If wedouble the amount estimated 
by the World, in banks other than 
national, making it $20,000. 000, and al- 
low that there isin the hands of pri- 
vate persons $25,000,000, it stil makes 
the total less than $300,000 000, one 
half of what the gold men claim were 
in circulation; butof this $300,000 000 
over one third of the total amount, or 
$1v0 000 000, is unlawfully locked up 
in the United States treasury by Secre- 
tary Carlisle at the command or ‘'per- 
suasion” of the Wall street band 
crowd, so that the actual circulation is 
less than $200,000 000, or only one- 
third the amount claimed by the treas- 
ury department and Wall street or- 
gans. Thus vanishes into thin air one 
more of the favorite lies of goldbug, 
currency contracting robbers. Next 
time you hear any campaign shouter 
estimate the emount of gold money in 
circulation in this country at $600,- 
000,000 remember that he is lying to 
the amount of $400 000,000—that’s all. 


———> eee 
A’DIFFICULY TASK, 


Toat smart but wicked Virginian, 
who is editor of the Richmond Times, 
and who has kicked the Declaration of 
Independence aside to become one of 
English rulers of this country, through, 
by and for England, says: ‘‘It seems 
to be a hopeless task to make a Popu- 
list (or free coiaers, for that matter) 
understand that money does not and 
cannot issue cut of Government.” 

We think so, too. That citizen who 
is green enough to allow any une to 
convince him that,‘tmoney does not 
and cannot issue out of Government,” 
should soak his head in acreek. Indeed, 
he should go off and eat grass with the 
calves. The Times gives its readers 
credit for knowing less than ten-year- 





old children, 


THE GREAT PROBLEM. 
Will the Politicians or the People 
Soive it? 


About one hundred and fifteen years 
ago Thomas Chalmers was born in 
Fifeshire, Scotland. He devoted his 
life to the study of the welfare of the 
people. the mass as he termed them, 
the millions, He was a big brained 
man, a man of wondeful zeal and ardor, 
which coupled with his giant intellect 
and intense Christianity made him a 
power, towering high above the states- 
men of those days. And besides being 
a philanthropist, and the greatest au 
thority on the laws governing the poor 
mass3s, he was so intensely religious 
that he was called the spiritual king of 
Scotland He lived toa rips old age, 
and when he died, more than one hun 
dred thousand people followed his re 
mains to the grave. 


Now surely such a man should be 
high authority on social and economic 
ques*ions. Now listen to his signifi 
cant, and we might with truth say 
prophetic words, in speaking of the 
evil condition of the masses and the 
tyranny of the rich and great. He 
says: ‘The first thing to seek, there- 
fore, is the welfare of the great prepon- 
dering mass the poor, the millions, for 
if they are faring well society in gen 
eral will be sound, comfortable and se- 
cure. If they are faring ill, society 
will bo diseased and tending to some 
fataicatastrophe. The bane of modern 
society is the separation and hostility 
of the classes, the rich holding aloof in 
dangerous isolation and grandeur—ob 
jects of envy when their mountain 
stands strong—targets of revolution 
when their mountsin is shaken by any 
convulsion from beneath.” 

Now what volumes are spoken in 
the above few lines by Mr. Chalmers 
and Coes not he diagnose our condition 
of to-day more accurately and point 
to the remedy more distinctly and 
clearly than any or all the statesmen, 
or so-called statesmen, who have legis- 
lated for us in fifty years. Let our 
rich men ard corporations take warn 
ing before it is too late, and remember 
and what the great Chalmers said 
about them ‘‘holdivg aloof in danger 
ous isolation and grandeur, objects of 
envy when their mountsin stands 
strong, targets of revolution when their 
mountain is shaken by some convul- 
sion from beneath,” for just so surely 
as ‘‘the great prepondering mass” is 
much larger and much finer ground to 
the dust of poverty, degradation and 
disgrace, just sosurely will some ‘‘con- 
vulsion from beneath shake the strong 
mountain” of the great and rich cor 
porations and individuals, and when it 
passed all remedy, then indeed wiil 
they be hopeless targets before the 
stampede of the reckless, hunger crazed 
millions. 

We are no part of an Anarchist, or 
even Socialis*; we think it no crime for 
& man to get riches honorably. We 
have many good rich men. But we do 
think it a crime against civil liberty, 
against humanity and against every 
instinct of right and happiness, com 
fort and security of the masses, and of 
our civil liberty for the head of our 
government, in collusion with the 
money kings of this country and Eu- 
rope to plunder our nation of miilions 
of money in bond deals, and so hedge 
about the greedy and grinding monop 
olist and national banks with unjust 
laws, that the toiling masses are at 
their mercy. The liberties of our peo 
ple have been taken away by lying and 
deception, by political thieves, 

The coinage of our money stopped, 
the currency contracted, the duty 
taken cff of our cotton, wool, lumber, 
coal and ores and practically all 
raw materials produced by ‘‘the great 
prepondering mass,” and a high rate of 
protection offered the sugar trust, the 
great steel rail robbers of the world, 
the Carnegie’s and many similar trusts 
and institutions who say to our people, 
as did the Egyptian King of old, to the 
ensiaved Hebrews **make your task 
of brick and gather your straw.” Yea 
their task masters were “‘rigorous” and 
exacting, even as our task masters 
Cleveland, Rothschild, Belmont, Mor- 
gan & Co., are rigorous and exacting. 
But deliverance came to the ancient 
Israelites and deliverance will come to 
us. Our corrupt so-called statesmen 
who rule us have utterly failed to 
svive the problem, and now the people 
will solve it. Our crops are beautiful, 
our resources are unbounded, our trade 
and commerce is capable of triple ex- 
tension. Now, why should we be de- 
prived of our liberty and rights to so 
extend it, and to do this requires a 
larger volume of money and more 
equitable tariff laws, and who expects 
either from the Democratic party, 
What party will solve the problem? 
What party. 

ED OO 0 en 

As for the silver mine owner, free 
silver would give him nothing more 
than was taken away from,him by the 
act of 1893. Who ever heard of any- 
body kicking against the mine owner’s 





profits prior to 1873!—Missouri World. 


DR. THOMPSON ENDORSED. 


Kind Words for the Progressive Farmer. 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

S-eing Bro Cyrus Tnompson’s article 
in regard to what he said in his speech 
at Cary calis vividiy to my mind what 
has happened in our Sub Alliance dis- 
cussions in the past regarding the stand 
the ministers of the gospel tn our 
knowledge had taken, some :f us are 
frank to admit that we seldom go to 
church, on account of being humiliated 
in the manner in which they beg for 
money, for when a congregation arsom- 
bles in a church a large per cent of 
them have mortgag son their homes, 
and in many instances even what little 
chattel property they possess, paying 
usury to some money shark, when we 
are taught that ‘the who will not pro 
vide for his own household is worse 
than an infidel.” 

When we who are striving from 

early morn till dark, denying ourselves 
and families almost all of comforts, to 
say nothing of the pleasures of life, and 
see the ministers clad in their purple 
and fine linen, s0 to speak, with their 
families off to some summer resort, to- 
gether with those whom he preaches 
his sermons to suit, 7 e, those whoare 
doing business (with a few exceptions) 
with their names painted in very large 
letters, with agent down at the right 
hand end so small that, with the naked 
eye, it looks almost like a period; who, 
from their actions, think they can buy 
their way to heaven. I glory in Bro. 
Thompson’s pluck. Tae times has come, 
as he says, when the truth must be told 
matters not who it hurts. 
Rav. Sam Jones never made a truer 
remark in his life than this: ‘‘The it 
dog does the howling.” Bro. Cy’s club 
seems to have been thrown with con- 
siderabie force, from the number it 
struck, and the howling they 
are keeping up. Seems to have 
hit politicians harder than anybody 
else. As tomy point, I think if the 
remark can only call them to a sense 
of their duty, he will have accomplish- 
ed something that has been needed a 
long time. 

I think if Bro. Cy. had gone a little 
further and included the attorneys, and 
shown, as Mr. W. R Henry did in his 
letter in the Caucasian, how one who is 
in the U S. Senate on asalary of $5,000 
a year can allow his two daughters 
each $8,000 per year pin money, and 
$10,000 per year for his son to keep up 
appearances with, and thousands of 
dollars for other extravagancies. But 
when we consider that they are licensed 
to take fees, what better may we, the 
voters of this nation expect than laws 
against the int: rests of the plain people 
and in the interest of corporations, 
trusts and combines, who are able to 
furnish the fees, when we elect lawyers 
to make laws for us, for we know the 
old adage, ‘‘the longest pole gets the 
persimmon,” and we, to our sorrow, 
know how true it is in this case. 

Ican’t etop without telling you of 
some of the praise ard compliments I 
have been hearing of THE PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer lately, and three in particular 
who, from their good judgment, I am 
sure, know a good thing when they ses 
it, and they say nothing can take its 
place. R. HL Lang. 
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A WAREHOUSE COMBINTION. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer, 
FarRMVILLE, N. C. 


There has been a combination form 
ed by the warehouse men of Edenton, 
N. ©., to nullify the act of the last 
legislature regulating warehouse 
charges. The warehousemen in Green 
ville are charging the maximum 
charges allowed by law and also one 
percent additional for insurance. We 
are all justly ince:.sed at them for so 
doing. Please score them in your next 
issue. Th:s has hurt our cause in 
this county as most of the warehouse- 
men are members the Alliance and 
pretend to be Populist. This combine 
to my mind is as despicable as was the 
combine of the Jute Bagging manu- 
factures at which we were so incensed. 
Men in our own midst forming a com 
bine to render nulla just and proper 
law intended for the protection of the 
farmer. Have not these men violated 
our anti-trust law. If the legislature 
in North Carolina is to be treated with 
contempt by every one who thinks his 
business has been interfered with then 
wiil all laws become contemptible in 
the eyes of the poor laboring man, 

If these people succeed then the Al- 
liance had better surrender its charter 
If we are not strong enough to success- 
fully resist this handful of capitalists, 
then the legislature of ‘93 did not go 
far enough but should have repealed 
our charter for if we are only a side 
show toa political party and that 
party cannot do anything for the peo- 
ple. 

I never was so mortified in my life 
and I have almost Icst confidence in 
man. Alexander gone, Carr gone, 
Johnson gone, Scarboro and Sander- 
ling the same and now our warehouse- 
men in Pitt gone. Where are we at? 
what are we to dof Is there no balm in 
Gilead. A. J. Moya. 





LOUIS PASTEUR. 


His Services to the Live Stock Industry. 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

It is not generally known that the 
great scientist, Louis Pasteur, who has 
just passed away at the age of seventy- 
two, devoted several years of his busy 
and remirkably useful life to a study 
of the diseases that annually commit 
terribie ravages among live stock in all 
parts of the world His studics result- 
ed in a preventive remedy for anthrax, 
Dry and bloody Murrain, Biack L2g, 
Biack Quarter, Quarter Evil, Splenic 
Fever, Splenic Apoplexy, Carbuacular 
Fever, Bicodstriking, Charbon, Milz 
brand, Rauschbrand., etc. 

These diseases are very prevalent 
among cattle, sheep, horses, mules, 
goats and swine; and before Pasteur’s 
discovery, the annual loss amounted 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Tne use of Pasteur’s Vaccine has re 
duced this loss to almose nothing, and 
millions of doliars have thus been saved 
to the owners of live stock. The live 
stock industry throughout the world is 
greatly indebted to Pasteur for his 
wonderful discovery. 

Among the fl ral tributes at Pasteur’s 
state funeral in France last week were 
several wreaths representing the live 
stock interests in that country. 

HAROLD SoRBY. 


FARM WAGES IN THE SOUTH. 


The study of the financial questions 
has recently become a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the daily life of the American 
people. It pervades all circles. We 
suppose there are few persons of either 
sex, in any city, town or township in 
the United States, who are not able to 
take an active part in a financial de- 
bate. 

Some of our American students of 
finance have recently returned from a 
visit to Mexico, where they applied 
themselves with much assiduity to the 
study of the free coinage question. 
They have come back fully persuaded 
that they must oppose the free coinage 
of silver because in Mexico, which is 
a silver country, the Mex'can peons, or 
farm laborers, receive wages of only 20 
to 25 cents per day and tney fear that 
the wages of American farm laborers 
would be reduced to this amouat if we 
should decide on free coinage. 

The New Orleans Times Democrat 
agserts that the wages of many farm 
laborers in the South have aiready 
reached a lower rate than those paid to 
Mexican peons. On the basis of lat 
season, when cotton on the farm sold 
for 5 cents a pound and corn at 40 cents 
a bushel, the Times Democrat says that 
the total income for a tenant farmer 
aud his wife was $30, or about 17 cents 
aday each. The same paper adds: 

‘There are many farm hands ia the 
South working now for $5 per month 
wages, with additional pay of one 
bushel of meal and fourteen pounds of 
meal per month as rations, and who 
are trying to support their families on 
these wages, and working from dawn 
of day to dark to do it.”’ 

These farm hands in the South ara 
negroes. The Mexican peons are most 
ly half-breed Iaudians. The former are 
much the better workers. 


a 
SOCK If TO’EM 


That’s What We Are Here For---We 
Haven't Got Any Sense. 

The Liverpool (Englanc) Cotton As- 
sociation has announced to dealers in 
American cotton that unless it 1s baled 
just exactly in accordance with certain 
prescribed rules, that said American 
dealers will be fined $25 for each bale 
80 prepared. 

Now that’s the way we like to see 
things going. 

What's the use to belong to a coun- 
try and not do just what it tells us to? 
That's right, John Bull, sock it to us. 

We haven’t got any sense or man 
hood either. 

You told us to demonetize silver in 
1873. and we did it. 

You told us to do it again in 1893, ard 
we did it some more. 

You told us to sell you our bonds for 
16 cents less than they were worth, and 
we done it. 

Now, dear John, we'll bale the cotton 
just as you want us to, and if you say 
the word, we'll put a ten dollar gold 
piece (if we can get it) in the middle of 
every bale. 

We will do anything to please you, 


from yelling our throats sore for the | 


big-bellied bloat who manages our 
affairs from the White House to kiss- 
ing your foot. 

If our fathers were alive they would 
lam the stuffin’ out of you, but we 
haven’t got manhood enough left ia us 
to kick a hound dog for licking us in 
the face. 

We stand ready to give our rich 
heiresses to your titled libertines, and 
throw in millions of dollars to boot. 


We'll do anything at all for you, 
from paying you two hundred million 
dollars a year tr: bute in gold and bonds, 
to wearing tin roosters to please your 
lackeys in this country. 

So just b’ar down as hard as you 
want to. What are we here for? Sock 





it to us. —Vigilant. | 


———_—_—_——___ ——~....., 
A RIGHT MOVE AMONG THE co; 
ORED PEOPLE. . 


Prof. R A. Caldwell (col.), of Gr; eng 
boro, N. C,, hands us the following for 
publication: 

The National Protective Ass ICiation 
coavened in regular session at Middle. 
burg, N. C., October 11th and 12th 
Delegates were present from a few a 
the Northern and Western States and 
from all the Southern States Ox. hun. 
dred and eighty five thousand cok 
people were represented. 

This organization was set on foot 
eighteen months ago by F. Fowler. San 
Diego, Cal., and has for its Object the 
promotion of manufacturing ener. 
prises among the colored people, and 
the advancement of the race along ed. 
ucational lines. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Geo. W. Taylor, Va ; Sec- 
retary, J. 8. Wortham, N.C ; G ‘neral 
Counselor, Prof R. A. Caldwell, NC. 
Treasurer, F. F. Farington, N.C (»; : 
Treasurer gives a $2,500 bond), Vico. 
Presidents, Robt S-nall, 8.C ; WG, 
Coleman, N. C; B. K. Bruce, Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Wiley Jones, Ark ; 
P. McCabe, Kan ; John Mitchell, V.. : 
Dr. E Derrick, N. Y.; Wm. H Si:iie. 
Pa.; Ex Judge John Strader, Mich., 
Prof. H C Culps, Mass ; George H. I. 
Montgomery, Mias. 

Among other business transacted 
was the purchase of cotton factory 
sites at Middleburg, N. C., and Goode’s 
Ferry, Va, and the establishment of 
two training schools—one at Ridgeway, 
N C., the other at La Cross». Va. Five 
hundred dollars was appropriated for 
the sclools, and they will open within 
the next thirty days. 


—_- mt oe we 
MONEY PLENTY !F YOU HAVE 
ANYTHING TO SELL. 


red 


The market columns of the Kansas 
City World, Saptember 6th, contained 
the following: 

““W. W. Cowan, local manager of 
Logan & Co's commission house, re 
ceived today the following query by 
wire from a Wall Street broker: 

‘At what price for corn wiil farmers 
stop buying coal and selling corn, to 
induce them to burn corn? What do 
you think of it?” 

The Burlington Courier, commenting 
upon the dispatch, says: 

“The Wall Street broker's inquiry is 
significant. It means that farmers 
may expect to receive a price just suf- 
fictent to keep them from burning their 
corn rather than to sell it. 

‘‘And it means the farmers them. 
selves have nothing whatever to say 
about the price they are to receive for 
their products, that being fixed by a 
gang of gamblers who never did an 
honest day’s work in their lives.—To- 
peka Acvocate. 


it 


—~ 
WAGES OF FARM LABORERS. 


Wesssert confidently that the farmer 
on the average lands of the nearby 
counties around Richmond cannot pay 
his labor twenty five cents a day from 
wheat reised at sixty and seventy cents 
and corn at forty cents a bushel. The 
single gold standard will enhance the 
price of gold finaily to the extent that 
labor cannot be made profitavie at ten 
centsaday. The less wheat a farmer 
produces when he has to sell that grain 
at fifty cents a bushel the better : ff he 
is. He cannot harvest and market 
wheat at that price with labor at 
twenty-five cents a day with any profit. 
When the facts are all put together, 
the superior quality of our farm labor, 
the long hours it serves, the heavier 
and more costly food it uses, our farm 
labor under the single gold standard is 
about as cheap as the cheapest labor in 
the world. and the profit of the farmer 
is less and less each year.— Richmond 
Star 


FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases tham 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standingcured by him. 
He publishesavaluablework on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free te 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St.. New York. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sence Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 









Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medica! skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pampbiet. 
Witean ae Dap oO, 

rust Ne uisville, Ry. 
Omiees: | iig2 Broadway, New York. 


Lodge Weekly 
Publishing 0o., 


PROPRIETORS OF = 


The Lodge Weekly. 


An Eight-Page fraternal journal, devoted to 
Masonry, Odd Fellows and Kiights of Pythias. 

flicial organ of the wrand Lodge I. O. O. F. 
We are prepared to do ali kinds of Lodye and 
Commerciai Job P inting. Seid to us for esti- 
mates kHy-Laws, Constitutions, and School 
Catalogues a specialty. Good work and low 
prices. Give us a trial order. Address: 


Lodge Weekly Publishing Company. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Don’t stop, brother, until The Pro- 














preccine Farmer goes rly to every 
in your neighbor: ‘ 
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A SONG OF LIFE. 





Hs who dearly clings to life 


kor the fond li, 8. a loving wife 
For bright simiies that bani-h care, 
Which himself slone may share, 
hah a pleasant life to live; 

EF rth bath nothing more to give - 
N. thing sweeter cau confer, 


Than protecting love of Le ! 


He who still to life is drawn, 


fter his earthly ijol’s gone, 
Fo. the goou that he may do 
for the souls, and bo 1e- too, 


of his «eaker brethers here, 
cur vy hour, and year by year, 
Hatha well of joy cot Dy, 
Never aiing, never dry. — 
; —E. NEWLIN Stout. 


HOUSEHOLD. 
GRILLED KIPPERED SALMON. 

Cut sume dried salmon in long, nar 
row pieces and broil them over a clear 
fire, then rub them over with butter. 
Season with lemon juice and cayenne 
pepper and serve very hot. 

FISH MACARONI. 

Chop any quanuty of cold cod very 
fine, mix with it twice its weight in 
macaroni boiled tender, and three 
ounces of grated cheese. Mix the whole 
well together, putit onadish witha 
few pieces of butter on thetop. Grate 
cheese thickly over it, and brown it in 
a quick oven. 

SAUCE PIQUANTH. 

Put one gilt of vinegar into a small 
gaucepan with a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion and two of chopped parsley ; add 
half a pint of brown gravy, one tea 
spoonful Worcestershire sauce, one of 
mushroom catsup, oue dessertspoonful 
of chopped gherking. Boil all together 
about thirty five minutes. 

OMELETTE AND CONFITURES, 

Well beat four eggs, add them to 
two tablespoonfuls of cream and three 
dessertepoonfuls of flour. Mix all well 
together. Put it into an omelet pan 
and fry it only on one sids like a pan- 
cake, then fill it with any preserve you 
may haveor fancy, tur it over, sift 
sugar over it and serve, 

RUMP STEAKS, A LA FRANCAISE, 

Broil a rump steak till haif done. 
While the steak is vooking, put into a 
saucepan three or four spoonfuls of 
gravy, a glass of port wine, a spoonful 
of vinegar, a slice or two of onion and 
&@ seasoning of pepper and salt. Cut 
the steak into square pieces and put 
them into a saucepan with the gravy, 
and let it simmer slowly for half an 
hour, closely covered. Serve with the 
gravy poured over it. 

POTATO CROQUETTES, 

Wash eignt large po:atoes and roast 
them in the oven. When done take 
out the insides and mash them light 
and fine. Add an ounce and a half of 
butter, and stir in a seasoning of salt 
and white pepper, a httle nutmeg and 
a sprig of parsley minced. Mix it well 
together and bind with the yolks of 
two or three eggs and the beaten white 
of one. Make them into balis or cro 
quett:s, rolt ia fine bread crumbs twice 
and fry tn boiling fat. D-ain and serve. 

APPLE AND ALMOND PUDDING. 

Pare, core aud stew toa pulp some 
good baking apples and place them at 
the bottom of a pudding dish. Blanch 
and pound five ounces of almonds with 
five ounces of sugar and stir into them 
the yolxs of s+ven well beaten egys, 
the grated rind and the juice of one 
large lemon. Tnicken it with two des 
serispoonfuls of flour, mix ali thorough- 
ly together, and then add the whites 
whisked to a stiff froth. Pour this 
over the stewed apple and bake in a 
moderate oven until a fine brown. 

PINEAPPLE FRITTERS 

Make @ thick and smvoth batter with 
three quarters of a pint of cream, the 
yolks and whites of three eggs beaten 
separately, a pinch of salt and flour 
enough to make it the proper consist- 
ency. Take the peel from the pine, 
cut it into slices, and let them soak in 
two glasses of curacoa mixed with two 
and one haif ounces of powdered sugar, 
for several hours. When well flavored 
with the liquor, dip the pieces into the 
thick batter and try tnem in boiling- 
hot fat. Wnoen done drain them on 
white blottung paper to absorb the 
grease. Serve them on a white dolly, 
and sifs granulated sugar over them 
quickly. 














AIN’TIT FUNNY? 


The people cwn and operate the pos- 
tal system. 

The people own and operate the ju 
diciary aystem. 

The psople own and operate the fire 
system. 

The people own and operate the 
army and navy. 

The people own and operate the 
Streets, highways ard bridges. 

The people own and operate the tax 
system, 

The people own and operate the 
&chool system. 

Toe people own and operate the 
Prison system. 

Tae people own and operate the in- 
3ane asy !ums. 

The peopie own and operate the 
election system. 

But the fools who suggest that the 
railroad, telegraph, coal and oil sys 
‘ems should be added are too crazy to 
beallowed to run at large. Funny, 
‘ain't iti—Pueblo State Guard. 





A LADY WRITES FUSE 


The Protests Against the Introduction 
of Military Tactics Into the rublic 
Schools 

Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
VW ENTW KTH N C 

Truth is indeed stranger tnan fiction 

In the fuil blaze of a nineteenth 
century civilization, with the livas ex 
perience, precept and ex-.mpile of 
Christian herors for eighteen hundred 
years—that burnished pathway, that 
kings-highway of holinesas, o’er which 
no ravenous or uaclean beast shall 
pass; but up which the ransomed shali 
Come with songs and everlasting joy, 
Sorrow and sighins fl «img away—that 
pathway marked cut by the feet of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, the incar 
nate Son of God; with-the dazzling ex 
ample of that spotl s3 life—in script- 
ure, In sermon aod in song, heid up 
before them Tue great word of so 
calied Christians, professirg to hold 
tne Bibie, the sacred word of the Most 
High, alamp to their feet, claiming 
the tesiim wwy of the Holy Spirit, that 
divine gui te to ali light and trath; yet 
Maintaining by precept and example, 
by manner and by meine, that an 
cient, cruel, blood curdiing, soul har 
rowing cusiom of wholesaie slaughter, 
called war. 

Sages, philanthcpists, moralists, pro 
fessing Christians, ministers of the 
gospel, those pastors of the flock asum 
lpg to walk in the footsteps of the 
Good Shepherd, Watchman on Zion’s 
Wallis, countenancing, aiding, avetiing 
this ghostly relict of barbarism; by 
slient consent or by out spoken argu 
ment. 

Their voices, the special gift of God’s 
divine favor, instead of being attuned 
to the harmony of a H avenly Father's 
redeeming love for bis erring children, 
and with tones oficve and pity win 
ning them back again to the pathsof 
plasantness and peace, are raised 
high in enthusiastic applause of 
patriotic deeds of chivalry; painting 
in glowing colors, borifying scenes of 
carnage and death on the batcsle fie'd 
Firing with unholv ire those passions 
born of iust, and thus goading on their 
weaker brethren to violence and blood 

Stewards, to their great H-xd, the 
gentile, loving Savior, the P-ince of 
peace, with one band waving the olive 
branch over home. church, orphan 
asylum or heroi: field, with the other 
pointing tothe gleaming sword held 
in the grasp of government; and in 
sermon or oration, talking of duty to 
country, to fellowman, to creator 
What a spectacie! Blind guides in 
deed ; leaders of the blind. 

And not satisfied with all this clash 
arms, this marshalling of manhood 
and youth, many wouid go go far as to 
introduce military tactics into the 
common schools, teaching the boys 
our little children of whom Christ 
spake: ‘Suffer them to come nnto me 
for of such is the Kingdom,” yes, hav 
ing even them to buckle on minature 
¢quipment, brandish minature sword 
and marching forth to military music 
fight Missouri battles. 

Thus implanting in their young 
hearts the seeds of dissention, malice 
envy ard strife, causing them to cher 
ish wrong motives. Arousing in their 
tender natures the baser_ p&s 
sions and leading them on ‘to crime 
and bloodshed. 

Is it not enough to license and pro- 
tect, by law, the manufacture and sale 
of liquid fire inthe form of whiskey, 
brandy etc., to say nothing of wine 
and the lighter drinks, and send it to 
Africa, to the isles of the sea and other 
dark places of the earth. Thus drag- 
ing down the nations and steeping 
them in adegradation worse if possible 
than they before have known? Or 
must we go further and make our- 
selves areproach. A very shame to 
those savage people, by reducing eru 
elty to a science and teaching it to our 
children? Truly great and moment- 
ous is the question we now hear fre- 
quently asked. Whither are we drift 
ing? 

Some will ask if we do not present a 
military display in keeping with our 
rank among the great nations of the 
earth, how are we to maintain that 
p‘sition of rank we wou'id ask? Are 
we indeed blind, or do we read our 
Bibles with our eses shut? Are weas 
a Christian people truly keeping with 
in that faith of safety the king’s high 
way, or are we in the side track to per 
dition with the thief and robberi A 
rightecus and omnipotent G xd tells us 
plainly in his Holy word that ‘‘Tney 
that trust in the Lord shall be as Mt. 
Zion, which cannet be removed, but 
abideth forever. 

As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem so the Lord is round about 
his people, from henceforth ever for- 
ever. Ps. 12512. Also bring up your 
children in the untrue and admoni. 
tion of the Lord—Live peaceably with 
all men. Shun the appearance of evil. 
Put up agein thy sword into his place, 
for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with thesword. Be ye perfect 
as your Father whichis in heaven is 
perfect, etc. How then can Christian 





ate the idea of having so unwarrant 
able a measure taken as the introduc 
tion of this worse than useless feature 


into the schools. Fellow citizens 
awakes from your tlum er 
Aroure yourselves to duty. Let 


tongue and pen file protest upon pro- 
test until they voice the sentiment of 
% nation againet this humiliating re 
trogresion toward the dark ages of 
long ago. Lat us open our eyes to the 
requirements of God's law, as laid 
down in his holy word, lease to skim 
the surtace of the Scriptures, and 
armed with patience and diligence, 
with the Holy Spirit for our guide 
Let us dig down deep in the treasure 
nouse of divine truth, bringing forth 
things new and old. 

Thus and only thus can we become 
alive to asense of the true relation 
ship between the human femily anda 
kind, indulgent Heavenly Father; 
whose love tor his wayward children 
as far surpasses the fondest earthly 
parents Care, as the heavens are above 
the earth, and enjoins them in Holy 
writ to dwell together in peace and 
unity. , 
When we shall have realizsd this 
great fact then will we begin to exer 
cise our talents in a right manner and 
employ our means to bring about a 
right end, thus fuifilling our mission 
and ushering in, in due time, what 
glorious era beheld by the prophets ot 
old afar off, when they wrote—‘*But 
in the last days it shall come to pass 
that the mountain and the house of 
the Lord shali be estavlished in the top 
of the mountains and it shall be ex- 
alted above the hilis, and the people 
saall flow into it. 

And many naiions shall come and 
say—Come and let us go up to th- 
mountain of the Lord and to the house 
of the God of Jacob and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in 
nis paths, for the law shall go fortn out 
of Zion and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem and he shall judge smong 
many people and rebuke strong na- 
tions afar off, and they shali beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into prunning hooks, nations 
snall not lifttup a sword against na- 
uion, neither shall they have war any 
more. But they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig-tree 
and none siali make them afraid, for 
tha mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath 
spoken it. (Micah41 to 5, also see 
Isaich ) Mary M. BAKER. 

———_ —~—9 moe 
ALLEGED FUN. 

Tramp—Please, mum, have you any 
cold vittles? Housekeeper—I am sorry 
to say, Sir, that everything is hot. 

Boy—Please may I have that old 
barrel? Grocer -What for? Boy— 
Mother told me to get one, but she 
didn’t say whether she wanted to gild 
it for bric-a-brac, or use it for slops. 

“Paw, is there any differnce be- 
tween a cold and a influenzy?” “‘If the 
doctor callsit a cold the biil is about 
four dollars. If he calles it influenza 
it's about $1800 The difference is 
$14 00, my son. 

Mr. Fainte—Miss Rosalie, I under- 
stand that you have been attending 
the lectures on ‘‘How to Treat Ordi- 
nary Iliness?” She, Yes. He (drawing 
nearer)—Cun—can you tell me what 
you would do for a broken heart? 

Little Dick—I don’t believe I'll learn 
to be asatlor after all. Little Dot— 
Why not? Little Dick—I talked with 
an old man to-day who had been a 
seilor for 50 years, and never got ship- 
wrecked on a desert island yet. 

When money gets tight it is locked 
up.—Elmira Gazette. 

‘Can nothing be done for the pris- 
oner, Mr. Brief?” ‘I fear not, sir.” 
“The legal expedients are all ex- 
hausted, are they?” ‘‘No, but the 
prisoner's money is.”— Vermont 
Watchman. 

‘*Has my boy been a Little Defender 
and been kind to dumb animals to 
day?” ‘Yes, grandma. I let your 
canary out of the cage, and when my 
cat caught it, Iset Towser on her.”— 
Life. 

Mrs La Smith: ‘Il wonder why my 
husband don’t arrive. The Teutonic 
was sighted early this morning.” Mr. 
Browne: ‘‘Heis probably detained at 
the bar.” Mrs La Smith: ‘What! af 
ter all hia promises to stop drinking! 
T'll see about this.”—Little Peddiington 
Gheewitz. 

St. Peter: ‘‘Well sir, what claim 
have you on a celestial abode!” Appli 
cant: ‘I never tried to show an editor 
how to run his paper—.” St. Peter 
(calling): ‘‘Front! One solid gold h: 'o 
for the gentleman! Step right up to 
your place, my dear sir.”—Atlanta 
Constitution, 
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The Rural New-Yorker helps 
reduce the mortgage and in- 
crease the profits of the farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 


your address ; no money. 
The Rural New-Yorker, 





mn and women, fora moment, toler 


499 Pearl Street, New York. 


DEATHBEB SCENES. 
‘“THE WRONG TIME OF YEAR.” 

Last spring a year ago I was down 
in the flat woods and saw Felix Mayo— 
“Dandy” Mayo, as everybody were 
wont to call him—stumble over the last 
final ditch. I had went down there 
after somes seed potatoes, you under- 
stand—which the bl+zin cold weather 
had made mine rot in the ground—and 
whilst in the settlement I rode by to 
see Dandy. He was nigh unto death 
when I got there. The doctor had al 
ready give him up as a gone goslio and 
went on home. But the family and 
the neighbors were standin around the 
deathbed cryin and takin on tiil it was 
a sad sight to see. 

Dandy said it was the wrong time of 
year for him to die and he won't ready. 
He made out like he won’t skeered, but 
at the same time he lowed if there was 
any way to back down or snake out 
and dodge the question he would love 
to doit. But the laghin part come in 
when Dandy put in to beggin his wife 
to take his place and go on ahead 

“You are the best and most purest 
human person I have ever saw, Tildy,” 
says Dandy to his wife, which she was 
Mises Matildy Lucus before she married 
him. ‘ You never did curse and drink 
whiskey and bet on cards like me, and 
so far as I know you never did any- 
thing particular wrong. You are ready 
to die, Tildy, but I ain’t, and I do wish 
you would take my place so I could 
have more time to quit my meanness 
and git fittin for the judgment bar.” 

What made it particular funny to 
hear Dandy talkin an carryin on 80 
that way—everybody knowed that 
Tildy, as he called her, had been takin 
his place everywheres for years and 
years. Dandy jest want worth his 
room in this world to start with, and 
his wife had took his place all along 
the line. She was the mainest man in 
the family. She took Dandy’s place 
and run their little farm, and fed the 
stock, and got up the wood, and kept 
the fences up in general. But the time 
had now come when Tildy couldn't 
neither wear the breeches nor stand in 
his shoes, and he had to face the music 
single-handed and alone. She was 
willin and more than willin, you under 
stand, but she couldn’t play his hand 
out for him in that game. Dandy had 
got things mighty bad mixed and mud- 
dled up anyhow. It was his time of 
year to die. It maybe looked to him 
like the wrong time, but in the general 
plans of creation it was the right time, 
and so there he was. At any rates, the 
general situation hit me all in a lump 
in a funny place, and [ had to go out 
on the back porch and laugh it cff 





A LOSS TO THE LORD. 

When old man Evenezer Ashcraft 
had run siap out to the end of the ro:e 
and it came his time to die, he was like 
Dandy Mayo, in regards to one thing— 
he want fitten and he want ready. He 
had traveled a long and rough and 
rocky road, but he went ali the guits 
clean down to the finish. And then 
finally at last when the doctor give out 
the news that human help couldn’t go 
no further, and the end was clost to 
hand, old man Ebenezer looked up 
mighty serious like and sober, and 
went on to say: 

‘From what you say, doctor, this 
must be a case of great pushency, and 
{ reckon it aint for me to say whether 
should or shouldno’t. But by George 
Washington, I have got one thing to 
say with my last fleetin breath I don’t 
make out like I have got any tremen- 
dous big sight of religion, you under 
stand, but when Ebenezer Ashcrait, 
dies God Almighty will lose the best 
friend he ever had in this country.” 





ELBOW ROOM IN DEATH. 

Joe Nick stringer was about the most 
stirrinest man that was ever turned out 
from the Rocky Creek country in this 
day and time. He went cff to the city 
before he was good grown, and pres- 
ently he got to be a lawyer and a 
banker, superintendent of a Sunday 
School and a standin candidate for 
Congress all at the same time. 

But in the regular course of time the 
bottom fell out with Joe Nick, you un 
derstand, and his general machinery 
run down and stopped. He had re 
turned back home to die, and when the 
last day came he sent for me to drop 
over to see him. By that time Joe 
Nick was so poor and pale and thin tiil 
it took two or three people to see him, 
though he told me himeelf that more 
than onest he had helt such full hands 
till nobody couldn’t see him. 

“TI jest only wanted to shake the 
partin hand with you onest more, 
Rufe,” says he, with a lonesome, far- 
away look on his face, ‘‘and thea tell 
you about some personal, private busi- 


ness which I want you to tend to when 
I drop out of the game. You will re- 


collect, Rufe, that the S:ringers people 
for generations have been buried in the 
general graveyard over at old Smyrna 
church. Don’t let ’em bury me there, 
Rufe. I wouldn’t mind if you under- 
stand, except from the fact that they 
have been burying the dead there so 





long and so regular till they have got 


‘em planted too allfired thick. If the 
graveyard wae bigger it would sorter 


church ground belongs to Elder New- 
ton, which everybody knows he is the | 
gonebyest, rottenest and most meanest 
white man in seven States and Territo 
ries. I wouldn’t be buried on his land 
if I could, and he would ruther die an 
awful death than to give another foot 
of dirt to the church. 

“No, Rufe, I want you to see to it 
that they bury me under that persim- 
mon tree down there in the lower field, 
or either under the apple tree out thera 
in the southwest corner of the garden. 
By Ned, I have been crowded ail my 
lhfe—crowded in with a big family at 
home, then crowded out and crowded 
away from home, and forever and eter- 
nally crowded in the city, till finally at 
I will be crowded in my grave. But 
Rufe, dad blame it, les me have room 
in death—plenty of hand roomance, as 
we boys used to say in playin marbles. 
I reckon maybe there is room enough 
and some to spare down there under 
the hogweeds and the daisies. Give 
me your word, Rufe, with your hand 
in mine, that you will tend to that per 
sonally when I pass and quit, and may 
you live on forever.” 


MAN, POOR MAN. 


Man that is born of woman is of few 
days and full of microbes. 

He hoppeth out of bed in the morn 
ing, and his feet are pierced by the 
tack of disappointment. 

He sitteth down at noontim>, and is 
stabbed by the pin of disaster. 

He walks through the streets of the 
city in the pride and glory of his man 
hood and slippeth on the banana peel 
of misfortune and unjointeth his neck 

He smoketh the cigar of content 
ment, and behold it evplodeth with a 
loud noise—for it was loaded. 

He slideth down the banisters of life 
findeth them full of splinters of tor- 
ture. 

Behold he is impaled upon the hook 
of dispair and {Urnishes bait for the 
Leviathan of Death in the fathomless 
pit of time. 

Sorrow and trials follow him all the 
days of his life. 

In his infancy he is afflicted with 
worms and colic and in his ojd sage he 
is tortured by rheumatism and in- 
growing toe nails. 

He marryeth a crosseyed woman 
because her father is rich, and findeth 
that she hath not sense enough to fry 
meat. 

His father inlaw then monkcyeth 
with options and goes broke. 

What is man buta tumor on the 
neck of existence? 

He playeth the races and betteth 
his all on the brown mare, because he 
has received a tip. 

Toe sorrel gelding with the bald face 
winneth by a neck. 

Beboid, he runneth for office and the 
dead beat pulleth his leg ever and 
anon and then voteth against him. 

He exalteth himself among the peo 
ple and swelleth with pride, but when 
the votes are counted he findeth that 
bis name is Pants. 

He goeth forth to breathe the fresh 
air and meditate upon the vanity of 
allearthly things, is accosted by a 
bank cashier with a sight draft for 
$327 30. 

A political enemy lieth in wait for 
him at the market, and walketh 
around him crowing like unto a cock. 

What is man but a pimple on the 
face of politics? 

He trusteth toa man who claimeth 
to be filied with righteousness, and 
standethup high in the synagogue, 
and gets done up. 

For behold his pious friends are fu'l 
of guile and runneth over with decep- 
tion. 

From the cradle to the grave man 
giveth his check to the man that 
smiteth him. 

Verily, man is but a wart on the 
nose of nature, a bunion on the toe of 
time, a freckle on the face of a uni- 
verse.— Exchange. 
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DIDN’T LIKE TO BE DISTURBED. 


Talking Interfered With Business When 
he was Killing a Bear. 


,‘Bear?t” said Mr. Ottinger. ‘‘Bear? 
grizzly just a week ago at Wawoma, 
Old Jim Duncan, the slayer of rinety- 
four bears, and I, went out on horse. 
back about ten milesfrom town after 
grouse. Wewalked five or six mules 
in the hottest weather and after get 
ting six grouse and hundred mos 
quitoes, we thought of turning back 
But I was s9 thirsty that I said: ‘Wait 
here in the clearing, Jim, till I go 
down the canyon to get a drink.’ I 
went down about two hundred feet 
and had to lay sprawling over some 
rocks to get a drink. I only took one 
swallow when two gunshots rang out. 
Startled at the sound I rose up and 
ran as wellas my weight would let 
me back to the clearing. Puffing and 
blowing I leaned up against a tree and 
witnessed the strangest sight I ever 





do, but all the land right next to the | 


Why, I helped to kill an 1,146 pound | 


a 


on the ground, and the old hunter was 
just about to stoop over it and jab his 
bowie-knife into it when the bundle 
rose up like a fi:sh and let out a blow 
that sent Jim’s musket spinning fifty 
feet in thesir. With that there was 
the most exciting fight I ever saw. 
“The bear reared up again and Dun- 
can barely dodged its claws. But 
bruin caught his clothes at the neck 
and ripped them down to the boots. I 
stil! leaned against the tree, too weary 
from my run and too surprised to go 
up and shoot the bear. I could see 
Duncan slip around and his feet get 
tangled in his torn clothes. He fell 
fighting, with the bear atop; but the 
bear's throat was cut from ear to ear. 
The o'd man extricated himself and, 
sliding on the carcass, called over to 
me through his nose: ‘Wall, my time 
hasn’t come yet. Young man, I give 
you credit for a great deal of coolness 
fora greenhorn. I'm glad you didn’t 
open your mouth in this fracas; so 
many of these fellows think they have 
to talk when I'm killing a b’ar.”—San 
Francisco Call. 


SPEAKING SLIGHTLY OF WO- 
MAN. 


When a young man habitually 
speaks slightly of women one muy feel 
reas nably sure that a moral blight 
rest- upon his own character. A 
scathing rebuke was once conveyed to 
a man of this class, who, at a public 
dinner at which no ladies were presnt, 
was called upon to respond to the toast 
‘*‘Woman.” He dwelt almost entirely 
upon the frailties of the sex, claiming 
that the best among them are little bet- 
ter than the wo. st, the chief difference 
deing in their surroundings. At the 
conclusion of his speech one the guests 
arose and said: ‘I trust the gentle- 


man, in the application of his remarks 
refers to his own mother and sisiers, 


not toours.” This young man, in his 
low estimation of women, unconscious- 
ly verified a sententious saying by the 
author of ‘-Youth”: ‘‘The criterion of 
@ man’s character is not in his creed— 
religious, intellectual or moral; it ig 
the degree of respect he has for wo- 
man.” Asa contrast to the light and 
flippant tone in which too many young 
men of the present day speak of the 
other sex, is the noble tribute from an 
eminent clergyman, whosays: ‘I am 
more grateful to God for the sense, 
that came to ms through my mother 
and sisters, of the substantial integrity, 
purity and nobility of womanhood, 
than for almost anything in the 
world.”—Christian Work 





















are a source of comfort. They 
are a source of care, also. 
If you care for your child’s 
health, send for illustrated 
book on the disorders to which 
children are subject, and 
which Frey’s Vermifuge 
has cured for 50 years. 

One bottle by mail for 25 cents, 

E. & 8S. FREY, 
Baltimore, Md, 





WANTED. 





General and local ag~n s $2 per day guaran- 
teed local agents, Audres, wi i stamp, 

Is ,AO W. LAMM, 
(1760) Raleigh, N.C. 


Current Cost. 








Age 20, per thousand............ $ 761 
Age 30, ‘* RE oratela elgve Re 911 
Age 40, ‘ thy | SeehnareNenee 12.10 
Age50, * Ae heres aie 19.62 


Other ages in proportion. State age 
at nearest birthday when writing for 


particulars. 
J. H. SOUTHGATE, 


Gen’'l Ag’t, Durham, N. C., 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


Honorable, energetic canvassers 
wanted with whom the best commis- 
sion contracts will be made. (1769) 


Lands Wanted. 


Large and small farms mineral lands, water. 
| powe sand otver real es vte preperty. e will 
also seli lease or rer t city property, make col- 
tions, examine title. -urvey and pat land. 
Ad: ress, D I. FOR’ & CO., 

1692) Real Estate Agents. Kaleigh. N. C. 


-OurNew Leader 


Made of Genuine Dongola, solid 
leather sole and inner sole. All 
styles and sizes. Fit and Nera 4 
guaranteed. Catalogue of a 
grades of boots and shoes free. 
POSTAL SHOE CO., 
64 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


$1.45 
















Wants. 





WANTED—Every man who has land for sale 
to adver tise in The Progressive Far:. er. 

WaNTED—Every man who raises tlooded: 
horses, cattle, hogs or chickens to advertise 
en 2 The Fa 
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The Major is Still in Atlanta—Wanted 
to Shake Hands With the President 
and Talk Politics, But the Presi- 
dent Wouldn't Talk. 

B.—‘“‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 
R.—“Hello! Major. I notice that 
you are still in Atlanta. I returned 
home some days ago, and thought you 
were safe in North Carolina by this 
time.” 
B.—“No. Istaid over a little longer. 
I wanted ter see the President an’ 
shake hands with him, an’ awlso talk 
with him consarnin’ ov my perlitikal 
prospecks.” 
R.—“Did you succeed in accomplish 
ing all you wanted to do?” 
B.—‘‘Well, not exactly. I shook 
hands with the Preserdent, but he 
wouldn’t talk any business. Erbout 
four thousand other folks shook hands 
with him, but I thought he held onter 
my paw a little longer than he did the 
others while I tole him I wuz the only 
original an’ genuine Cleveland man in 
North Carolina. He smiled an’ ‘lowed 
Ihad his sympathy. I tole him I be 
leeved he was the greatest fisherman 
that ever eat dinner at the White 
House. He smiled some more. I tole 
him he wuz the first an’ only Preserdent 
who ever tried ter stop makin’ money 
an’ got part ov the folks ter beleeve 
that wuz the only way ter make money 
plentiful. Then he grinned clear across 
hiz face. A feller wuz standin’ rite bo- 
hind me an’ heard that remark. He 
‘lowed ‘‘yes, an’ the President larned 
that trick on the Bowery in New York.’ 
Mr. Cleveland looked mad an’ asked 
ter be excused so he could shake hands 
with sum more admirin’friends. I think 
the Preserdent is sorter sensitive op 
sich subjects. I passed on, an’ later in 
the day tried ter see him at the hotel. 
The clerk at the hotel asked me fer my 
card so he could send it up ter the 
Preserdent. I didn’t have even the 
duce of spades. So he writ my name 
on a little white card an’ sant it up 
stairs by anegro. He cum back an’ 
‘lowed the Preserdent wuz busy. I 
guess he wuz fixiu’ up sum skeem ter 
cut off the supply ov money ter make 
it plentiful. He iz a patriot if they 
ever wuz 1. I’m mity sorry I didn’t 
git ter see him sum more, but I know 
he will stand by me if I git any nomer 
nation next year. ButI don’t see much 
chance fer me or Mr. Cleveland either 
80 long as these Populists insist on 
makin’ financial matters the leadin’ 
issue. They can’t talk religion nor 
erbout the weather nor nothin’ without 
bringin’ in sum ov their confounded 
finanshul business. I axed one ov’em 
ter contribute sumthin’ fer a church 
the other day. He wanted ter know 
if it wuz one ov them ‘Wall street 
churches before he’d give a cent. I 
tole another one that the papers sed we 
are goin’ ter hev a hard winter. He 
‘lowed yes, it looked that way. Then 
he sed we had bin havin’ hard winters 
ever since Cleveland went in an’ he 
reckoned this one would be harder 
than ever, an’ it will continue s) until 
we git honest men enuff at Washington 
ter run things. Tnen I hushed up. 
Gude-bye.” 
ooo 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Poland China Pigs.-Frank E Emery, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Valuable Land for Sale—E-nest Hay- 
wood, Raleigh, N. C. 
Opium and Morphine Habit Cured— 
Dr. B M Wooley, Atlanta, Ga. 
American Banking and Trust Co.— 
J. W. Denmark, State Agent, Raleigh, 
N. C. 
Always mention THE PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer when writing to advertisers. 
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INTERVIEW OF GEN. STANDISH 

ON THE NEW YORK DEMO- 
CRATIC PLATFORM, 


Gen. Standish.— What do you think 
of the money plank in the New York 


State Democratic platform? 
A.—Read it. 


Fourteenth—Sound money, gold and 
silver, the only legal tender; no cur- 
rency ; inconvertable with coin; grad- 
ual retirement and extinction of the 
greenback currency; no free and un- 


limited coinage of silver. 


A —Firstitis a square declaration 
coinage on any 


against free silver 


terms. Second it is a straight de 


claration in favor of destroying all our 
greenbacks. Third, it destroys all our 


coin and silver certificates. 


two points. But how do you establish 
the third, that it is a straight declara- 
tion to destroy all our silver and coin 
certificates? 

A.—If it did not have the clause ‘‘no 
currency, inconvertible with coin” it 
would be a_ straight declaration 
against free coinage, and in favor of 
destroying all our greenbaecks, would 
it not? 

R.—Yes, certainly, that is clear. 
S.—Now this other clause ‘‘no cur- 
rency inconvertible with coin” includes 
allcurrency, redeemable by coin, other 
than greenbacks. All silver certificates 
are interconvertible into silver money. 
That is, you can present them to the 
treasurer and he must coin silver to 
pay them, unless he can induce you to 
take gold; silver money is coin; and all 
coin certificates are convertibie, or re- 
deemable in coin, which is either silver 
or gold money, at the option of the 
government, and all coin certificates 
are inconvertible in coin, which is 
either silver or gold. Wecannot place 
ourselveg in the position of having no 
currency inconvertible with coin until 
we have retired and extinguished all 
such currency, and that goes away 
with all the three kinds of this currency 
silver certificates, coin certificates, and 
greenbacks. Then with silver as token 
money by contract, and usage of the 
Treasury Department, as we now have 
it, all contracts will have to be met by 
gold alone, and the law authorizing 
the coinage of our silver bullion, placed 
in the treasury in pledge for coinage, 
to redeem these silver and coin certifi- 
cates, and legal tender when coined, to 
pay the greenbacks, all government 
bonds and private debts not containing 
the gold clause, will be killed and these 
certificates out of circulation, and the 
bullion useless and almost worthless. 
Q.—What amount of our money 
would this destroy?” ' 

A.—The total of this certificate, or 
currency money, including our green- 
backs, aggregates about $800,000,000. 
Tne last report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will give the amount accu- 
rately. It is not now by me. The 
director of the mint, in his last annual 
report, states that on November Ist, 
last, we had $331,143,301 in silver cer- 
tificates then in circulation, while our 
greenback and coin certificate circula- 
tion aggregates about, or a little over 
$500, 000,000. 

Q—Who holds this $800,000,000 of 
currency money that is to be retired 
and destroyed? 

A.—Private individuals and banks. 
It is not the property of the govern 
ment. So far asthe government has 
possession of it, except as to a very 
smallsum. It holds asa trustee, not 
as owner. 

Q —How can the government get 
possession of it as owner, so as to ex- 
tinguish it? 

A.—By purchase only, by paying its 
face equivalent. 


Q —How can it get the money to do 
this? 


A.—By doubling the rate of our 
tariff and internal revenue taxation, or 
issue bonds for $800,000, 000. 
Q —Does the Hill factioned D2mo 
crats in New York favor this plank? 
A.—Yes. They helped to make it. 
Hill was in the convention when it was 
approved. More than this, it is the 
policy outlined at the National Bankers’ 
Convention held at Chicago last spring 
in the speech made by the chairman of 
the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The Associated Press, for nearly 
a@ month past, in its dispatches about 
the reserve fake, has been educating 
the public to make it ready to endorse 
this measure when congress shall meet. 
It is the gold bond scheme, contained 
in Cleveland’s message last February, 
which came so near passing Congress 
with $331,000,000 added to it, in order 
to wipe Out the silver certificates, in 
addition to the coin certificates and 
greenbacks. Mark my prediction. It 
will be sprung very soon after Congress 
meets, and fought as bitterly as the 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. It will have the sup 
port of the Sherman end of the Kepub 
lican party, and of ail the Hill and 
Cleveland Democrats, also nearly all 
the commercial press of the country.” 
Q —What would be the effect of this 
legislation? 
A.—It would destroy one half of our 
money, depress prices, ruin debtors 
business, and add $800,000,000 to the 
bonded debt of the nation. I: would 
leave us our gold, a small amount of 
coined silver, and probably our nation- 


$800 000,000 of bonds. 

its passage next winter? 
on the Populiet ticket. 
better than any remonstrance to Con 


gress. 
Q —‘‘I did not expect this of Hill?” 





Q.—I agree with you on your first 


al bank notes and a chance to make 
more of them, to be based on these 


().—What should be done to avert 


A.—In States where elections will be 
held this fall, center ail the silver vote 
This will be 


A.—Hill was never a free silver man. 
All his talk for silver, like all other old 
party talk we get, is to lure and retain 
silver men in the old parties, and make 
them tools and aids of the old power; 
no matter whether they live in New 


THOMPSON SCHOOL 


Gets First Premium at the State Fair 
Again. 
Last year the Thompson School and 
Business College, at Siler City, N. C., 
which, by the way, is the oldest busi- 
ness college in the State, secured the 
first premium for the best display of 
plain and ornamental penmanship, 
which was a thousand handsomely 
printed catalogues of the school. It 
wins again this year, and carried off a 
gold medal. 
Prof. Wagner, teacher of Penman- 
ship and Bookkeeping, though a young 
man, has taught in several Northern 
colleges, and bas diplomas from three 
leading institutions. 
This school offers nine courses of 
study, as follows: Bookkeeping, prac 
tical and ornamental penmanship, 
Flourishing, Engrossing, Drawing, 
Portraiture, Telegraphy, Shorthand 
and Typewriting. The commercial 
course includes Arithmetic, Commer. 
cial Law, English Law, Grammar, 
Spelling, Business Correspondence, 
Business Practice and Banking. 
It is also a literary school, and all 
branchesare taught. Asa preparatory 
school it is second to none. Several 
leading colleges in the State receive 
students from this college without ex 
amination, they having full confidence 
in a certificate from President Thomp- 
son. 
The school is a cheap one, quality 
considered, and is situated in one of 
the healthiest sections of the State, in 
a@ temperate and moral community, 
where the students will be free from 


contaminating influences. 
——— 2 oa 


POULTRY DIVISION AT THE EX 
PERIMENT STATION. 


The North Carolina Experiment Sta 

tion has added another division to the 
several already in operation, which 
will be known as the Poultry Division. 
Among the specific studies for this di- 
vision will be first to ascertain the best 
breeds of poultry which can be recom- 
mended fcr diffrent sections of the 
State, how to raise them economically, 
including the best treatment for dis 

eases and insects, and how to prepare 
and ship to market all poultry pro 
ducts. It will be the endeavor to fos 

ter the industry in North Carolina so 
that a profiitable and financially pay- 
ing business may be inaugurated in any 
locality or on any farm. As but little 
capital is required, the returns for the 
investment should be large. 

The Station proposes to publish edu- 
cational bulletins to bring the matter 
before the attention of the people of 
the S:ate, and to extend such knowl- 
edge to all who raise poultry as would 
be of benefit in the management, prep 

aration and shipment to market. 

Toe Poultry manager in charge of 
the Poultry D:vision of the Experiment 
Station will be Mr. F. E. Hege, now of 
the Riverside Poultry Farm, of New- 
bern, N. C. He will enter upon his 


Grounds. 

The raising of poultry and poultry 
products for market (in North Caro 
lina) is susceptible to great extension, 
and the new departure by the Station 
will, without doubt, contribute largely 
to that end, and will, consequently, 
prove ot great and far reaching value. 


or 


OUR CIRCULATION. 


The report of the United States 
Treasury Department for the month of 
September is before us. It announces 
in heavy black type that the circula. 
tion per capita is $2257. This an 
nouncement is suggestive, and more so 
because of the type that is used to 
make it, says the Farmers’ Voice. It 
is suggestive that the Department is 
aware that the people are attributing 
their misfortunes to a lack of circulat- 
ing medium, but if we had that amount 
per capita in circulation it would not 
be haif what the requirements of com- 
merce demand, one of the items of cir- 
culation given in the report is $465,- 
884,062 in gold. If there is that much 
gold in this country why is it that the 
government must go to the Rothschiids 
to get a paltry $50,000,000? Isit at all 
likely that the government could not 
find in this country that amount of 
gold, if the quantity stated were in 
circulation? But we are hearing con 
stantly of the gold going out of the 
country —going out by the millions, and 
scores of millions, and hundreds of 
millions, and the gold that is going out 
is reckoned a3 a part of that $465 884, 
062, A good part of 16 then is circu- 
lating in Europe and not here. It might 
a3 well be unmined in the mountains, 
so far as making any part of our circu 
lation at home, Then the report tells 


there is gold claimed to be in circula- 








York or Colorado, 





only in boxes. 


work on December ist, on the farm of 
the Station adjoining the State Fair 


us that there are $368, 142,782, in silver 
locked up in the treasury. This is not 
counted in the circulation, but here is 
three quarters of as much money as 


tion, which the Government discredits 


_‘*BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” re- 
lieve Throat Irritation caused by cold 
or use of the voice. The genuine sold 


and refuses to pay out. It might as 
well be buried, for all the use it is. 
There is only $55,146,527 in silver in 
circulation. Yet the goldbug press in 
speaking of our circulation, has al- 
ways claimed that we had about $425, - 
000,000 in silver in circulation, and has 
never paid the slightest attention to 
the statement that part of the circula- 
tion that it claimed was locked up. 
There is in the treasury, according to 
this report, $629,849,141. There is 
more than half as much money locked 
up in the United States Treasury alone 
as there is in our reputed circulation, 
and everything is bunched together by 
the jaundiced-dollar people when they 
tell us how much money we have. 
The report punctures that bubble, any- 
how. 


SENTENCED BY JUSTICE JEROME 
The Carter Medicine Company has 
been engaged for the last month in 
running down a gang in this city who 
have been making and selling a coun- 
terfeit of its trade mark ‘‘Carter’s Lit 
tle Liver Pills” Notices have appear- 
ed of several arrests which the com 
pany has made. For a week past one 
of these cases has been on trial in the 
Court of Special Sessions, before Jus- 
tices Jerome, Jacob and Hayes. The 
prisoner was Thomas B. Hughes, a 
druggist at No. 281 Tenth Avenue. On 
Wednesday the prisoner was found 
guilty and sentenced to three months 
in the penitentiary. In delivering the 
sentence of the Court, Presiding Justice 
Jerome said: 

‘Hughes, the Court after a long and 
careful trial, has come reluctantly to 
the conclusion that you are a guilty 
man. The whole value of many of 
these articles lies in the trademark. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are spent annually in placing 
them before the public. If the public 
cannot rely upon these articles, then a 
fraud is being practiced upon them, 
and upon the proprietary rights of 
those persons who own trademarks. 
New York is a great commercial city 
and trademarks are as important to 
this city as integrity is to a coiner. 
This is a classof cases which this Court 
does not look upon with any leniency 
at all. The sentence of the Court is 
that you be confined in the penitentiary 
for a term of three months.” 

The Justice also intimated that but 
for the prisoner’s previous record and 
the fact that he had been in jail for 
some time, the sentence would have 
been much heavier.—N. Y. Tribune. 
—————p ewe: 


HELP OURSELVES. 








Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
SALisBuRY, N.C. 
Under the above caption several 
things suggest themselves to the writer. 
Our State Business Agency and store 
has saved the Alliance farmers its thou 
sands of dollars, and the half has not 
yet been told as to what it will do; it 
was a stone laid upon which may other 
things can be built. 
The shoe factory is another step in 
the right direction; every Aliiance 
should push this matter with an un. 
yielding perseverance; but these are 
only the foundation stones to the farm- 
ers’ relief and assistance. Besides 
these we need a store in each county in 
the State. This would be a medium of 
trade between our sub country stores 
and our State store. Many of our 
country Alliance stores buy much of 
their stock from their city merchants, 
because they cannot handle a car-load 
of goods at one time. Now if we had 
a@ country store in each county, then 
this store could order from our State 
store by the car load and distribute to 
the country stores, thus giving our 
State store all of our patronage instead 
of asmall part, and thereby build up 
the Alliance interest instead of others. 
But that is not all; since Bro. Ivey has 
made trade arrangements with north- 
ern markets, the produce of the coun- 
try can bs collected in bulks at this 
country store and sent directly North 
through Bro. Ivey, which it is incon- 
venient for each A'lianceman to do 
alone. Then when the shoe factory 
gets into operation, this county store 
will bring the shoes, the leather, the 
tobacco, and the clothes right to our 
county seat to be distributed as each 
Allianceman may need. Then again, 
truck farming will yield a much greater 
dividend, many of our farmers refuse 
to go into truck farming because the 
city merchants reap the profits The 
whole thing can be made to work like 
a clock 
Brethren, let us get a move on us 
and help ourselves, do our own busi- 
ness, make our own shoes and clothes, 


steady pull, if all pull together, will 
bring us these good times, 
R L Brown. 





FREE 64-page Medical Reference Book for 
men and women who are afflicted 
with any form of private disease peculiar to 
their sex, errors of youth. contagious diseases, 
female troubels, etc. Send two 2-cent stamps 
to pay postage, to the leading Specialists and 
Physicians in this country. 


Dr. Hathaway & Co. 
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and chew our own tobacco. One short, | 


A FREE TICKET TO ATLANTA! 





81st of October, 1895. 


petition is lively and prices high. 


Oct. 17, 1895 (1772) 


I will give a ticket to the Atlanta Exposition to the planter receiving the 
largest check for Tobacco sold on my Warehouse floor the 28th, 29th, 30th ang 


COME ONE! COME ALL!! 
And take a chance for a free ticket to see the Big Show, and get a big price for 


your Tobacco. All grades selling for full prices, and we wculd ad 
friends to sell as fast as they can get their tobacco ready for market. 


WE HAVE ORDERS 


here from all the largest cigarette manufacturers in the United States and com. 


Vise our 


{93> Come and try me with a fine load and I will send you home satisfieq 
Very respectfully, , 


J. S MEADOWS, 


. 





2 
‘s. 


ADT OR) ces. 
RASKAANY work Guaranteed. 


ention the name of this 






Don't fail to see our splendid Exhibit at the great Exposition. 

_ A class of goods that took the highest awards a 

cm ~ CARRIAGES, | BUGGIES, WAGONS, BICYCLES, HAR $s ot, Sg 
factory § Manufacturers we save you Ali (Qe 

5 Send for our latest and biggest Catalogue showing IS KET 

“a” 84. new styles, improvements, and lowest prices. It’s free. 

OMALLEANCE CARRIAGE CO., HANUFA 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


The sa 
t the World’s Fair. ae 
NESS, SADDLES, ETc. Aa 


20 r cent. 









Pan 


CTURERS. Samer eel — 
paper when you write. ATI, OHIO, 








SOME SOUND MONEY MEN. 


Cashier J. C. Colean, of the Kansas 
State Bank, is a typical ‘sound 
money” man. He shed tears as large 
as walnuts fora money that will be 
“ood in Europe.” Now he is gone. 
The sum of $50,000 sound, honest 
dollarsleft on the same train. Yet 
some foolish people listen to the finan- 
cial prating of such scoundrels. 

A. C. Charlton, Cashier of the Rich- 
land, Iowa, bank, is missing. Several 
thousand sound dollars, including 
$2,000 county money, is missing, also. 
Yet the bank fellows are the ones who 
are backing up Cleveland and his 
schemes to ruin the public. They are 
the gold bugs of the country. 


—_—_— 2 So ee 

PICNIZ AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
The fourth quarterly meeting of 
Gates County Alliance will meet with 
Gatesville Sub Alliance on Wednesday 
the 6th day of November, 1895, at 
which time and place there will be a 
basket picnic. and public speaking by 
Hon. W. H. Kitchen and others. Ev 
erybody is invited to come and bring 
well filied baskets. The ladies are es- 
pecially invited. W.H RiIppDICcK 


A FREE TRIP TO ATLANTA EX- 
POSITION. 


And return (from the home of the 
sender), is offered by the publishers of 
the Ladies’ Every Saturday, of 36 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, to 
the first person able to make seventy 
small English words by using the let 

ters contained in EV-ERY SA-T- 
URDAY, and no letter to occur 
more times in any one word than it is 
contained in ‘‘Every Saturday.” 

A First Class Paeumatic Tire Bi 

cyle (for either boy or gil) is offered 
to the first person sending liat of sixty 
words as above. 

A Lady’s Elegant Gold Watch to the 
first person sending list of fi/ty words 
as above, and one hunéred other 
articles of valu for first lists in order 
of merit as received. 

Twel% twocent stamps must be 
sent for trial subscription (four num 

bers of that beautiful thirty-two page 
illustrated newspaper for women), 
containing full prrticulars and ruies 
of the Leisure Hour Circle Word Build 

ing Exercises for bright peopie; also 
names and address of the 103 success 
ful persons in last Eiucational Contest 
given by that publication. If Inter 

ested, answer promptly, and address 
Ladies’ Every Saturday, Department 
‘*B,” 36 South Seventh Street, Paila- 
delphia. Pa. 


DON’ WORRY ANY MORE ABOUT 
THAT BOND. 

I have made arrangements to accom- 
modate you. If you wish to make a 
Surety Bond of any kind, write me and 
get the particulars. Don’t worry your 
friends, who like you very well, but do 
not desire to sign your bond, but write 
me. Iam prepared, for a small fee, to 
furnish surety bonds of any kind and 
for any amount, such as Administra- 
tors, Executors, Trustees, Receivers, 
Assignees, Contractors, Lodge Officers, 
County or State Officers, and all un- 
dertakings in judicial proceedings. 
Correspondence solicited 

AMERICAN TRUST AND BANKING Co., 

OF BALTIMORE CITY, 
J. W. DENMARK State Agent, 
Raleigh, N, C. 


ALLIANCE SPEAKING. 
There will bean Alliance picnic at 
Hebron Church, Mewboorne’s X Roads, 
Lenoir county, on the second Saturday 
in November, the object being to re or 
ganiza Fairfield Usion, at which time 
and place Dr. Cyrus Tnompson, Presi- 
dent of the State Alliance, will speak. 
All Alliancemen and women, and the 
public generally, are invited. Bring 
well filled baskets and havea day of 














enjoyment J M MEWBOORNF, 

BRANSON’S AGRICULTURAL 
ALMANAC 

For 1896 is now ready. Prices as fol 

lows: 
Single copy, per mail....... $ 10 
20 copies, per mail,.......... 1 00 
1 dozen copies, per mail ..... 75 
Half gross, per express ...... 3 75 
1 gross per express .......>.. 7 00 


Please order at once and have your 
name printed on the backs. 
LEVI BRANSON. Publisher, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Cr wr tre . e 
Atlanta Exposition. 
Of course you are going to see it. Don’t fail 
to stop at the St. Charles Hotel, No 2946 South 
Pryor street. Rooms neat and well kept, table 


fare unexcelled, Located on car lines to Expo- 
sition grounds. and only half a block from 





$2 per day. Special rates to parties. 
W. A. MORGAN, Manager, 





2244 South Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga, 


Branson’s Agricultural Almanac is 
again before us. 1896 is among the 
very bright-st issues of this very valu- 
able and popuiar hand-book of infor. 
mation for the State. It grows better 
and better each year. Dr. Branson 
cal: u'ares, edits and publishes his own 
Almanac, and guarantees its reliabil- 
ity. There is no other like it. Dr. 
Branson does good in many ways. 


Valaable Farming Lands for Sale 


By virtue of authority conferred by a certain 

deed of trust from R. A. Hodge and Loretta 

Hodge his wife, dated December 5th, }890, and 

recorded in the office of the Register of Deeds 

oo county, N. C., in Bouk 113, at page 218, 
will on 


Thursday, Nov. 14, 1895, 


sell at pontie auction, to the highest bidder, for 
cash, siv (6) tractsof land in Wake county. N.C., 
situated abouts ven miles east of Raleigh, and 
described as follows: 

FIxSt TRACT, containing 22134 acres, more 
or less. andadjoining tie lands of the late David 
Hinton, said Hodge and Neuse river. 

SECOND TRACT, containing 199 acres. more 
or l+ss, and adjoining the lands of the late David 
Hinton, Mingo Creek and Neure River 

HIR RAUC ', containing 118 acres, more or 
less and adjoining the lands of the late W. R. 
Poole and Tarboro road. 

FOURTH TRACT, containing 79% a res. more 
or less, and adjoining the lands of J. H. Poole, 
meee David Hinton and the Hodge R 








oad. 
TRACT, cou tsining twenty-five acres, 
more or less, adjoining the lands of Ruffin Wil- 
l-ams, B. P. Williamson, Witliam Smith, Joseph 
J. Andrews and Neuse River. 
SIXTH TRACT. containing eigt t acres and 
25 perch. more or less acjoining tne lands of W. 
R. Poo.e, Jesse Watkins, deceas:d, and the 
Hodge road. 
Some of th: se farms are very prodsctive and 
have improvements up n them. A portion of 
these lands are in original growth. 

Place of sale: ‘ ountv Court House door, in 
Raleigh N.C. Time of sale: 12 0’clock m. 

EKRNEst HAY WOOD, Trustee. 

Oct ‘ber 18, i895. 


RALEIGH TOBACCO MARKET. 





Reported by J. S. Meadows 
Smokers, Ccommon...........00. . Bto 
OO... .ceere Suewdiewaaene gee 
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and Whiskey Habits 

cured at home with- 

outpain, Book of par- 

ticulars sent FREE. 
REET 


B.M.WOOLLEY,M.D. 
Aulanta, Ga. Office 104% Whitehall St. 


DIRBCT-UM BIT. 


Best Combination Bit 
made, 
SEVERE or Kasy, 
as you want it. 
Sample mailed, XC $1.6 
vickle 1.5 


RACINE MALLEABLE IROW (0, 





(SEPT 20. 92. 


Racine, 
Wis. 








WITH CHARITY FOR ALL 
(OTHER FENCES) 
and ELASTICITY tor ours, we invite the most 
searching investiyation. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrain, Mich. 





W antec. 


A position ss teacher ina public or private 
scho 1, is desired by alady ot experience. CaD 
furnish fine references. Address left with the 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer. (1765) 












an ouse Dogs. 
ochranville, Chester Co, Pa 





INE Blooded Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogues. 150 engrav- 
ings. N.P. BOYHR, & CO., Coates- 





ville, Pa. 


GUILFORD STOCK FARM. 
Pure-Bred Sein’, 


Poland China, E-sex anc 
Berkshire, Buff Leghor! 
Chickens. Best blooc. 
Se Prices low. 

W. E. BENBOW, Pron’r.. 
Oak Ridge, N.C: 


>, PIGS FUR 2200) OW : 


3 ted” 
SS (PRA a 





(1759) 





ff CATR TAT RR ~ 


The sutscriber has a tew 
high vrade Poland C! 
Pigs for sa'e to be rails 
for br -eding. These are from 7 and 1.16 
land China sows of the large-boned type, bred 
to the L.S Tecumseh (smaill- oned type), 
Wa ter Raleigh, No i3.412 : 
Whoever is in need of a prolific strain of 
to hreed fine specimens for pork whe 
with any pure bred pn ale, will +o well t 


into this cross. One sow has farrowed 
within 104 months, and rais d 28 of them. 
last are the Sir Waiter Ralei’h stock, and 
more thrifty specimens are hard to find 

id. ess, 


FRANK E. EMERY, | 
Raleigh, N. ‘ 


: — 
Great AUCTION cave 
: ‘ LAD OF ae 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWIN= 
rom the“World’s Champion Herd’ 
See them at your own Express U* 
fice. Buy them at your Own price: 
Pay forthem in your ow? time. 4 
bi o by mail, J ids elose Nov. 
Oata e and Particular le 
WILLIS WHINEDY, Galem, Onio. § 






















GTRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE 0) 
the profitable varieties, $1.75 per thou: 
M. CLAR 





head epot. No hack fare. Rates $150 and 


Atianta, Ga, 


5 B 
ENCE JOHNSON, | 
(1661) Cool Spring, Delaware- 
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STATE ALLIANCE BUSINESS 
AGENCY. 


Conducted by T. Ivey, S. B. A. 


Derita, N. C., Oct. 21, 1805. 

Mr Ivey —I woul~ have written you 
gooner in regard to the machioces I or- 
dered recently, but wanted to have 
them fairly tested. My wife and I are 
more than pleased with them. Would 
aay to the brethren all over the State, 
if they are in need of machines, or any- 

thing else, to patronize the Agency. 
Respectfully, 
R. W. ELLIioiT. 


Farm Mitts —We have heretofore 
called attention to these mills, and 
have already had several inquiries for 
them, and this notice will answer sev- 
eral letters. The mill is complete and 
ready to hitch your horses to it, at 
#16 50, f.o. b., York, Pa. No other 
machinery or separate horse power is 
necessary. It is a cast mill, to be bolt- 
ed to a platform, or a frame of sills, 
which may be staked to the ground, or 
better, buried in the ground. " 

It is provided with lever, to which 
singletrees are attached, and the horses 
walk around the mill, and it is claimed 
by the manufacturers that it will grind 
from three bushels fine to twelve bush- 
els coarse per hour. We will send cuts 
and description on application. See 
testimonial appended below. 

RA.LeiGH, N. C., Sep. 20, 1895. 
Mr. T. Ivey, S. B. A. 

DER SiR: I wish tosay that the corn 
and cob mill bought for me by you has 
been in use on my farm for several 
weeks, and it has given entire satisfac- 
tion. It is very simple in construction 
and operation, strong and of easy draft. 
We grind four to five bushels corn and 
cob per hour with one good size mule. 
It will grind much faster with two 
mules kept moving a good gait. I like 
it. The feed is better, in my opinion, 
than pure whole corn, and is a great 
saving. Respectfully, 

J. M. BROUGHTON 

PRIZE FoR You.—The manufacturers 
of our Alliance Sewing Machine, in con- 
sideration of their appreciation of the 
Alliance trade in North Carolina, offer 
the following prizes: 

First. To the Sub-Agent who buys 
the greatest number of sewing machines 
during this year, one Farmers’ Alliance 
Sewing Machine. 

Second. To the Sub-Agent who buys 
the next greatest number, one High 
Arm Singer style Sewing Machine. 

Third. To the Sub Agent who buys 
the third greatest number, a No 1 Boss 
Washing Machine, or a set of No. 101 
Single Buggy Harness, all delivered 

freight paid at any railroad station in 
North Carolina. 

Now is your opportunity. You can 
work for the prize and at the same 
time benefit your neighbors. We should 
be glad if all who intend entering the 
contest will write us at once, so that 
we may report to factory. We will 
.urnish you with slips giving full de- 
scription and a cut of the machine. 
About 1,600 are now in use in North 
Carolina. You cannot say too much 
in their favor. 

The above. offer was made in the 
early part of this year, and shortly 
afterward it was apparent from the 
rect Revenue Act that agents could 
not solicit orders for these machines 
without laying themselves liable for 
the $300 license tax. From a circular 
recently sent out by Treasurer Worth 
regarding pianos and organs it is in- 
ferred that agents may solicit as much 
as they please only so they do not sell 
from a stock in this State, or sell their 
samples. Inthe circular referred to 
the treasurer says: ‘‘I have made the 
most ‘iberal construction that the law 
will admit, the same as in case of sew. 
ing machines. All are liable except 
those acting only as agents for man.- 
ufacturers or dealers outside the State; 
who take orders and the instrument is 
sold at the factory and shipped direct- 
ly to the agent on each order, or di 
rectly tothe customer. Those who ex 
change for organs or pianos, and trade 
in them, are clearly liable for the tax.” 

All that is said of pianos and organs 
may be said of sewing machines 

The Agency handles _ no class of 
goods that is better value for the mon- 
ey than the Alliance sewing machine 
and it should go into every Alliance 
home in the land where a sewing ma 
chine is needed. 

Who will be the successfull contest 
ants? 


Woou.—We can have your wool 
worked for you in any shape you map 
like at the following prices: 


Burring, per Ib......csecsseccscserceseees 1 Conti 
Oil and Carding into Rolls, perlb .... 6 cents 
Carding and Spinning, per !b........... 12 cents 
Carding and puatcg and [wisting 

into Ruitting AT RRR 18 cents 
Spinning and Weaving Jeans (we fur- 

ni-h colored warp), per‘ard.... .... 20 cents 


Spinning and Weaving Jeans (we fur- 
nish warp ani coloring) per yard.... 25 cents 
Making J+ans, colored, fulled and fin- 
ished, per yard........sseeeeess ecatakie 
Spinning and Weaving with warp 
White, Flannel, per yard.............. 14 cents 
Spinning and We: ving with warp Gray, 
_ Flannel, per yard........ nance ciestes 16 cents 
Spinning and Weaving with warp 


30 cents 


_ Brown, Flannel, per yard........ .... 17 cents 
Spinning and eaving with warp Blue 
or Red. Flannel, per yard.......... cents 


Spinning, Weaving and Finishing 
double Blankets, per pair.. ....$2.00 
Coloring, Falling and Finishing Custom 

Cloth (warp to be colored), per yard, 12 cents 

We will allow in exchange for gouds 
27 cents for clean washed wool free 
from bur:s 

18 cents for wool in dirt free from 
burrs. For burry wool we will make 
whatever discount we think to be fair 
and right, 

Parties wishing their wool worked at 
our milis should not grease it, as we 
have to take the grease off before we 
can color it. We make no charge for 
greasing. except rolls, for which we 
charge one cent per lb. 

We wiil pay freight on all wool sent 
us by railroad exceeding ten pounds, 
to be spun or woven into goods. 

Ship to T. Ivey, S. B. A. Lib 
erty, N. C. having your own name 
Plainly written on or pack- 
age. Send instructions and bill of 
lading to us at Raleigh. If you 
will follow these directions we can 
keep track of all shipments and be of 
service to you in.tracing lost packages 
and adjusting discrepancies. 





ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


All prices given in this list are subject to 
change without notice. [Incase of decline, you 


get the benefit of it; if prices go hegher, you pay~ 


the advance. In placing orders through the 
State Business Agency members exe buying 
direct from dealers or manufacturers, through 
their own hired agent. This Agency is not in 
any way liable for losses, freight, taxes, dam- 
ages or anything else of that nature. Orders 
are placed exactly as sent in, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. We are liable on'y for 
errors made in this office, and for such will 
make due reparation, but beyond this we as- 
sume no responsibility. In case of lost goods. 
or any other delay or dissatisfaction. we will 
take pleasure in rendering any assistance we 
can toward getting matters righted. 

Prices on anything not quoted in this list will 
be given on application. 

All orders must have upon them the seal of 


p> cea Seals furnished delivered at $1.50 


each. ‘ 

Please write plainly, stating postoffice and 
shipping point, giving the line on which your 
station is located, unless it isa well-known 
point, and if a prepay station so state. 


Baking Powder— 


Perfect, lbs, per dozen, 
Perfect, 1-21 . per doz, 
Perfect, 1-4 lbs, per doz, 


Coffee— 


Fancy old green Java, 
Choice green Laguayra, 
Prime green Rio, 

Rio Peaberry, 

Choice green Maracaibo, 
Fancy green Rio, 

Good green Rio, 

Extra choice green Rio, 
Common green Rio, 
Choice roasted Rio 
Ordinary roasted Rio, 
Golden roasted Rio, = 
Morning roasted Glory, = 


sveeceeeeeeel9 1-2 


ood 
Arbuckles Ariosa, 100 in case, Norfolk.....21 70 
“ - 60 w - 80 


“ “ 36 “ “ ween 


Fair a te COMO Rete eeeeens 
Com’n ‘* Ty 





Extra choice green ‘Rio, Raleigh. eeccccceesa0 
Prime “ -“ “~ 
Good “ “ “ 


eevececeeeel® 


Cheese— 
Fancy York State, per Ib, Phila ....secesese 9 
Prime “ 4 " Wr eeeseneenen- Siw 
Ceddars 50-60 Ibs, Norfolk, occccccccees 
Small cheese 20-50 lbs, Norfolk........0++s11 1-2 
Cakes and Crackers— Bb] Box. 





Assorted cakes, Phila. ccocccsce 7 71-8 
Butter crackers, Mt aseancsies § 1-2 
Coffee biscuit, DY seaepeaees 51-2 
Nic-nacs, a genesauaes 51-2 
Crackers Trenton & family ** ...sceoees, 5 51-2 
Mixed cakes te pcccccecce © S18 
Oyster crackers X, ©. saveeune 5 1-2 
Orders not filled for less than barrel or box. 
Weight of barrel, 55 to 60 Ibs, box 20 to 30 lbs. 
Candy— 
Stick candy, 200lb bbls, per “* .... “ 6 
Stick candy, 30 lb p: ce eee. 6 1-2 
Fine mixtures, 200 1b bbls, per pound “ 5 1-2 
“ “~ 25 lb boxes, per oe “ 6 
Flour— 
Golden sheaf, patent, per bbl, Phila........$4 00 
Pomona patent, : 3 75 
family, is 3 25 
Luxury, Mm  ceasecee Oe 
Hungarian best patent, Norfolk........ 4 7 
Excelsior, choice family, ig cocccess £50 
Ruby, fair family, ee ccvocces 440 
Gelden rod 2d patent, Raleigh........ 4 75 
White wonder ist patent, ss coccccee 5 OO 


Fish— 
White fish f o b Philadelphia, per 100 lbs.. 3 75 


Lye— 





Keystone, 4dozen in case, per case, Phila 2 50 

Gloucester ball potash, per case, ¥ 2 60 
tar, Norfolk.....coccccccccccess 3 0 

Mendleson’s Ln 4 8 15 

Star ball potash, sid 3 00 
Lard— 

Pure leaf lard, tierces Richmond.,.. 700 

Red label, pure lard, tlerces, be oe ee 

Refined lard (stan’d,) tierces, “ see 47-8 

Relative prices various size pkgs: 

60 Ib plain tubs...ccsecescees = 1 Sovgr Gerpes 








80 lb owe f tubs ° 
20 1b wooden pails.. 
50 1b tins, 2 in case. 
oe | I ile Ag . 
im +s ¢ . 
5 lb 

3 lb wo 20 - 

Meats— 


Dry salt short rib sides, Richmond, $ 
Dry salt extra short clears = 

Dry salt heavy fat backs... * 
Dry salt short backs 
Mess pork, per bbl.. ° 
Morgan pork. cccscecevvens 


Smoked meats— 


Sugar cured hams, average 
Bout 10 Lbs. ...cccccceseces * 
Sugar cured hams, average 
about 12! cooecccseece 
Su ae eg California h'ms 


; “ §8 * “ 
o 1-4 * “ 
“ g6 4 
* £4 © 
“ 7g 


. 

i" 

° 
. 
: 


1l 
“ ll 





Siceeerecesceccceecs 


Molasses— 


Fancy Porto _ Rico, Phila. onanneueepeacescces ae 


Choice Porto Rico, ” F 

Fancy Cuba, ” ee 

Fancy New Orleans . 

Wancy Poned, NOFlOlk. occccccscssecssccecccces 

No 121 Porto Rico, eoseeccevcccencee 

New crop Cuba, & io L Wilmington......... 
- - ‘ } Oo oe 


29 

‘ 21 

Choice Porto Rico, Norfolk and Raleigh...... = 
7 


eeeeeees 


“ « © ONO, * jeaedaus a 
Lamp Oils (f. 0. b.)— 
115 deg, Richmond and Norfolk, §$ 9 1-2 
Aladdin sec oil, ™ = - 10 1-2 
Pratt’s astral ofl, “ bid “ 


“ ry 


Red iDominating oil, ** 
Carnadine red oil, “ 
Baltimore, 1-2c lower 

115 di Oil. .serseesereeeececcreeees RlOIZH, 11 





Aladdin sec Oil......scecevsceveees 12 1-2 
Red iliuminating oil.. . 3 
Pratt’s astral oil ... .. ” 13 1-2 
Carnadine red Oll...ccssssesseece ~ 


Whole Spices and Pepper— 
Whole allspice, by the bag.......0..Phila, 7 
Whole pepper, by the bag.......csees - -2 

- less quantities.. eee 


ry ry o “ 





Ground Spices and Pepper— 
Pure r, lbs, 30 1b boxes, per 1b, Phila,12 
Pure allspice, Ibs, 30 1b boxes, per lb * 13 
Rice— 
Fancy head, per lb., 
Best grits, bbl.... 
Goo ny 
Choice Japan..... 
Sugar— 


Best white soft A, per 100 lb 
Extra C yellow. bright.. 
















Extra C white, standard * 44 
Stancard, powdered........ * 606 
Standard A, white, conf’t’rs. i 4 69 
Patent cut loaf... wsceeess ee = 5 06 
Standard granulated.......csseeseess : 434 
Granulate ccaneaeageeeasensaae MRR 
ConfectionerS A.rrreccsececeseceesveces re 
Franklin B.....csccscceseveeees cece 
California B .... ssssceseeeeveseeernes 6 
Keystone XLi...ccccccccccccccccveceses 
Syrup:— 


White maple drips, Philadelphia......- 18 
Extra amber 94 coccece 13 





White honey + = ecrccce #1 
Fancy goiden “ , ooeenes 24 
Sugar drips, puresugar “ erences 12 
Fancy sugar syrup, NoOrfolk, sscoees 24 
Good - - ™ aici 19 
New Crop Jamaica, wel oeeccce 14 
Sugar syrup, Raleigh, evceese » 

. a ae 
Vanilla drips, " ocndane 25 
White clover drips = ovecece 28 
Orange syrup, oecccee 30 

Soda:-- 
Baking soda, Ih. packages, 60 lb. boxes, 
per ib, Philadelphia......ccseseee eee 41-2 
Baking soda in kegs 112 lbs. loose, per s 
Ib., Philadelphia. -..ssscoseveveeesevens 21-2 
Kegs, 112 lbs, Norfolk ..ccsseseeseeecevens 21-2 
Starch:— 
Gloss. 48 Ibs. in box, per lb., Philwseseees 5 00 
Laundry, 40 lbs., loose, see 1-2 
Corn, 46 ibs, in box, per lb., “* ese. 5 00 
Large lump, Norfolk.....sscscsesesveeese 83-4 


Soap:— 
Barnes’ New South Soap. wrapped, per 


box 100 packages, Philadelphia........ 1 85 
Barnes’ New-South Soap,..unwrapped, 

per box. Philadelphia.....ssscccseeseee 175 
Barnes’ Best Washing, per box........5. 3 50 
Octagon. 100 3-4 1b. bars, Nortolk...+.+++ 8 90 
Pure Olive, 101 1b, bars, fs sseseees 8 00 
Monday, 100% lb. bars, eeeecsece 8 25 








eeve.2l 90 
BONCY Kio FSR eccvscvsccveese % caved dS 
Choice “ > bi 000018 1-2 
- cocedd 1-3 
* eee 161-2 


cevccccscccels af 





11 
11 1-2 
BR 


vveseesRal’gh 7 1-2 


< 41-2 
pneeneceacnss ke Le 





Syrup and Molasses (f. 0. b. Baltimore)— 


% bbl. 2c. per gal., 5 and 10 gal. k » 
gal. Above bbl. prices. . on oe 


Syrup— 
B..cecccscvscevccesvceseves coce 1 
ae Cecccccceccns Coccccccccceee 1D 
Orange ....... SOuves weoees escece St 
BEL VOe DEI. oscscceseves cocccese OO 
Molasses— 
Fancy Ponce P.R.......sse000 31 
Ce ere cccvccccceee 20 
Muscavado Cuba........... coe 16 
Orange Grove, N.C...... coccce BF 
Salt:— 
100 lbs. Burlaps fine Amer., Wilmington, 32 
rr ee ‘** Liverpool, se 58 
id “ “ 57 
100 * white cotton} ” 36 
224 “* Factory filled Dairy, wid 116 


Tobacco— 
Barnes’ New South, Philadelphia. 
saa Good Cheer, a 


i Our Ideal, 
“ Big Chew, ” ° 
Pilot Mountain, N.C. 
Pilot Hustler, 9-in. 5s. 10, 20, 40-Ibs......000. 18 
Lillie Brown, 9-in. 5s, 10, 20, 40-lbs.... - 2 
Little Etta, 9-in. 4s, 10, 20, 40-1b8.....ccessees 
Honest Frank, 9-in. 48, 10, 20-lbs.....seseves 
Lillie Brown, 9-in. 4s, brake...... . 
Oxford, N. C. 
Alliance Sweet, 10-pound cad........ 
“ Sun Cured, ed ” 
“ Mahogany, ty “ 


Harness and Saddles— 


Single Buggy Harness: 8.08. 9.50. 10.93, 11.88, 14.25. 
Double Buggy Harness: 19.00, 23.75, 28.50. 
Single Wagon Harness: 7.60, 9.50. 

Double Wagon Harness: 11.40, 13 30, 14 25, 17.10. 
Single Wagon Breeching: 2.14, 2.38, 2.85, 3.33, 


3 80. 
Double Wagon Breeching: 2.85. 3.80, 4.75, 6.18. 
nee Saddles: 2.38, 3.38, 4.28, 4.75, 5.70, 7.13, 


55. 

Collars, Each: 75c., 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00. 

Wagon Bridles: 75¢, 1.00, 125, 1.50, 

Riding bridles; 75c, 1.00, 1 25, 1.50. 

Collar Pads, Each: 25c, 35c, 50c, 60c. 

Hook Hames: 35c, 50c, 75c. 

Halters: 25c, 50c, 75c, 1.00. 

Horse Blankets, Horse Sheets, Lap Robes, Lap 
Dusters, Horse Brushes, Curry Combs, Wagon 
Buggy and Riding Whips, Harness Oil, Dress- 
ing and Soap. the above at reasonable 
prices. 

SEEDs (F. 0. B.) RICHMOND, VA. 


Cotton bags for clover charged extra 16c. 





SRBYN 






BRE 


sreeeecees 


BBs 






Clover:— 
CrimsOn....cceccccccesecceree$e 70 per bus. 
me cocccvccccce-coccee © WO is 

RIDOISO OGs  ssisuxsescne. Ole | 
Mammoth or Sapling... 540 
Lucern or Alfalta.... ;to 
AlSIKO 2. cccccccccce oo = 

n 450 “ 


MOR cvucecteccescesscnseeanes 
Boe included except for 
imothy extra... scccccees 
@rass:— 
Choice Timothy......+.+005 
svtme Red Top or Herd 


‘anc 
Prime Orchard Grass... 
Choice ae 7 





Bromos Inermis... ....e008 
Extra Clean Ky. Blue......100 “ nu = 
Fancy Kentucky “ ......130 “™ 14“ 
Tall Meadow Oat,...........145 ™ > 


Fine Lawn Grass......s00008 2230 pe 
Wheat— 






Tuscan Island .... 


Oats (prices include bags):— 
Red Rust Proof, * ...... 8 
Prime Virginia Winter, 

bagg mcs ae 
Choice Virginia Winter, « 
Winter Rye... . scccccees 60 

ee Barley..... me oF 


Bagging— 


134 lb. new jute......... suse tense easeeuseeeseuecesese 
BID, NOW JULCy 26-0 cccccccrscccceces 


The above delivered where freight from Wil- 
mington does not exceed 16c. per 100 lbs Over- 
plus of freight to be added to the price when 
shipments to points are over the léc. rate, 

Old Bagging— 


RZD... corccccccccccccccsccccccccsccse: covereces sede 


DMR paki cmanaine oecccces eecccocccsceseccces 
Suger Bags for baling cotton, 300 yards to bale, 
3 vars $0 strip, 2 strip to a bag of cotton: a 
%m PRET eeeeeseeee 


errr reer re reeeeerreereerereey on 


Delivered in'any portion of North Carolin: 
In carload lots, 4c. less 
Ties— 
Whole, rebundle, f. 0. D....cseseeeeeeeeess 70 Cents 
DRY GOODS. 
(F. O. B. Raleigh ) 
Bleached Domestics— 


Barker “ 4-4...... 
Fruit of the Loom 4-4 
Masonville 4-4......006+ 


Unbleached Domestic— 







4 
¢ 
Webster A A, ae is 
Graham AA A, Lyd Wide......ccccceseees 4 
White Star A A, 1 yd. wide, heavv.....ce0e 5 
Arista Mills, 1 yd. wide, extra heavy,.... 544 
Ginghams— 
Caraleigh MIIIS......ssecccccccscccvccece 416 
Climax Zephyrs....ceseses 
Kilbernie Checks ........ 
Fancy Dress Styles...ccscccsccssreseeess Sto 64 
Calico— 
Lodi Shirtings....... 





seeececccevcccccecce 3% 

Central Park Shirting........s.secesees 354 

AMETICAD....ccccocccccccceccccccccceccces 7 

Dress Styles..cccccccccccccccccccccescces 400 BG 
Plaids— 

23-inch N. C, Plaids. 

2 inch * “4 F 


n 
27-inch * “ 















27-inch “ ‘“* (extra heavy).. ae 
Southern Silk .. 6 
Good Cheviot... . 64a 
Best Grades... ‘Tato 8 
Pant Goods— 

Belmont Cottonades...... 84 
Gray Lock si . 104 
Buckeye ad a 9% 
Dundee ” pececese 11% 
Gibralta bas SREP onseeenes is 
Warren (8 0z. Double and ['wist)......065 li 


Tickings— 


Mattress Tigking,...scccrcecccescecese 0600 © 
Feather - Saanaaealeseehaness cece aa aati 
Buttons— 

Bone c llar buttons (per ZrOSS).....eesseeee 45 
Ivory “ 4 = seevacas- cous 35 
Wash Dress. “* * PPPTTTTTTiTT Te 35 

Pant buttons, G G...ccccccssscceces TTT TT 85 
Thread — 

FT & P COBB... cccccccccscccccec(DOP GOB). 00s 45 

Glazed MD casey nacaecos 4 eree 20 


Ree = oes 
Rall Cotton (2 lbs. in box).. ...(per lb.). see 20 
Kuitting Cotton 16 oz. pkg.). (per pkg.).e0e +4 





(14 02. pkg.).. eves 
HARDWARE. 
(F, O. B. Raleigh.) 
Hames— 
No. 21-2 Hook, iron-bound, per doz. ; be 
* ib ° brass knobs, “ ee 6 25 


Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz.... j 


Maras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ .... 

FENCE WIRE— 

In 500 pound lots. Less quantity 10c. per 100 
pounds hi ber. Plain Wire, put up in rolls of 140 
pounds. Barbed Wire, put up in rolls of 100 
pounds each. Five pounds Staples to the roll 
at 4c. per pound. 

Galv. barbed from stock, per 100 lbs.... 
Plain Wire, Not Galvanized, From Mill: 
NOB. 6 tO 9... :ceeeeeeee veoed 7 Bag Dun 


EF 


3 25 





Nos. 12 and 14 





. Pr 27 * 
Plain Wire, Galvanized, From Mill: 

Nos. 6to9..... cnaanates cccvcccoees sa Oe “ 

Nos. 10 to *‘ bp seneenstesseteaas oo 50 » 

Nos 12 and 12) PYYTTiTy yr | | 

Nos. 13 and 14 ..ccccccveceveeres 290 8 


coceccccccegeccccccsecee® LO 


Me. 1B iccccee 
Poultry Netting-- 


Put up in rolls of 150 running feet, full rolls 
C. 4 than prices quoted below. 

2 (Ai, mesh, 36 in. wide, for running foot. ee Es 

2 ” ” od A oo . aha : 

4 


“ 60 * “ oy ty “ 


oer 
“ “ oy ” “ ¢ 


of “ %2 pen 
Buck Thorn Fencing Wire, per pound 44. 
Best Rifle Powder, per keg ..se++++se00008$ 3 20 


2 
2 





Back Bands— 
3 inch with hooks, 
3 1-2 inch, with hoo 
Webbing— 
No. 0. 3 1-2 
XO Ts ae inch, per 100 feet ....+sesseeee 


P GOB... ccccccvcccece 
POT dOZ..sesevsees 


Single Trees— 
Common, with hooks or rings, per doz., 
Extra quality, hooks or rings, per d0z., 
Plow Handles— 
Unfinished, straight, 1-horse, per doz... 
Clevises— 
2 pe val Gon. rrenargseasersenevescesons 
2 P Stonewall, per d0Z... sscsssccvece 
3 Loop sti 





Buckets— 
s Dopp, painted, DOT dOZ...serveeees 
H bs brass-bound, Meg 
Horseshoes— 


Nt sizes. DOF KOg veseceeeseeecereeevens 
we ee acattga trent reenettsenanees 

Excelsior, Nos. 6 and 7, by the box of 
We SRG MIE Bow cece sc akeevceeumi ies teees 

Anchor, Nos. 6 and 7, by the box of 25 
lbs., per lb 
Tobocco Flues— 

Beat mado, Per Wd.eccccesccccevcccvocvcese 
Grub Hoes— 

EOE DPOF GOR ccescccescccccsccnsveececcese 
Mattocks— 

OUGCSE, DOF AOR. si cisccctccsicccssevscsses 
Bush Hooks— 

Best, No. 1, PO AoSiescicsesscseccscvvcsces 
Pitch Forks— 


No. 21, thimble, per d0Z....ccecsssecevens 
“ 22 strap, oo 


HO RR ROPE e eee eereeseserenenes 


a - Peceoreseeeeccene 
6 
eeesecerecesoes 


a 14 strap and lock cap, PET OZ. .s008 
Shovels— 


All right steele, No. 2, per dOZ...sccceess 
BA. & Co., steel, No. 2, per dOZ.. .essseseee 
FORT, INO DOE GOB csv ccvecececvassecsees 


Plow Bolts— 





1x8-8, POF 10D. ..cccccccccssccccevccccces 
11-4x3-8 ‘ 

1 1-2x3-8 = 

2x3-8 se 

21-2x3-8 ‘ 

3x3-8 peer escocecececcocseocscens 
Cotton Rope— 

White, DEF ID. vc. cccccccsesceccss 
Medium white, we  evecccccccececcccece 
Farm Bells— 


No. 1 (40 Ibs), from stock.....0s-seseeeees 
“ 2 50 lbs). “ - 


« 3 Ble We 


* ED Ths), * ©  revccccccceccsese 
Cauldrons (or Kettles)— 
20 Gallons ...ccccscoces 
= oe 

45 “ 

~ <? ee 
Hame Strings— 


5-8 inch, knotted, per doz 
34inch, “ “ 


Blacksmith Bellows— 


BOUDCH. .ereeeessecceeeerecerveceeeeeesenace 











oo 
ee 


ee eeeeeceseces . 


Grindstones, DOF ID. vccccees 
Axe Handles— 

36 inch, straight, per dOZ....ssseseesseees 
Plow Traces— 





. 
Seeeeeeeeseere 






Axes— 
Axes, — 41-2 to 51-2 Ibs, per ants 
Hoes— 


‘Bolles’ Cotton Hoes: 7, 734, 8 and 84 inch. 
POF GOZOD occ cccccccccccccscccccscccsccccccce 


Nails—, f. o. b., Raleigh. 


ot headed. 





Pree meee eereeeeeeeeeesesenies 


60d 
6d finish ee cccnccccccccvccccccccccesececs 





8d ecocecences 
_— 6 eo vecccccees 
Plow— 


No. & FF, f 0, b., Greensboro......es. 


No. 7, eceseeers 
y 


“ ry “ 


No. 5, 
No 11, Dixie, * - 


oy 


0 eocccers 
Castings for above, per 100 Ibs......+865. 
New Era, or Granger, Norfolk.........+5 
Girl Champion, pa! 
No. A Champion, 
Climax & Stonewall, 
Turn Plow Castings, * 
Cotton “ “ “ 

Double Shovel Plows-- 


$1.75 and $2.00; 1. e., $1 75 for the South- 

ern pattern, and $200 for the Malta, 
Steel for same, immitation....... 
Genule ... cecccces cocces 


eeeeereres 
“ 

ee eeeeesee 
“ 
Oeeeeereee 
eeereeecee 


Creesecere 


MASON’S FRUIT JARS. 
(F. O. B., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Porcelain-lined, quarts. DEF ZTOBS...644.4.- 


-gal. 
8 dozen quarts ina box. 
6 dozen %& gal. in a box. 
No charge for package or drayage. 


TIN TOP JELLY GLASSES, 


% pint. tin tcp covered Jellies (14 gross in 
EN Re RR eR PAZ ie Saas 
\-pint, tin top covered Jellies (14 gross in 


DBPEOL. ccacscsec) pesssenenan coceeees 
Charge for packing, 35 cents. 


We cannot gcarantee these prices on jars any 
iable to advance 
There have been several advances 


length of time, as they are 
any day. 
already. 


Binding Twine— 


Sisal, per pound...... pidsencsccesesacsocecsesee 
Standard, per POUUC...ccccrcccccseccecececes 


Corn Shellers— 


Single spout sheller and separator........ 


Double spout plain ...... ie 


Double spout plain with separator. - oon 





Clinton or COMMON.,......+6.-+65 terevececes 
Lancaster, with cob separator.....sssseees 
Black Hawk corn sheller......ccccccsesees 
Favorite - WEEETITITITITTTTT TTT 
Buckeye el * o eeeoverccosecece 
suckeye Junior corn sheller..... eePocccece 
Daisy corn shellers and separator.... 


Reliance corn shellers an 


Cotton and Corn Planters— 


Cox cotton planter..... eegeces PTT) 
Improved foster cotton planter., 
Ke) stone corn planters, plain.. 
With fertilizer attachment... 
Dow Law cotton planters..... 
Foster cotton planters........s+008 
Sm. Centennial corn planters......, 


Medium Centennial corn planters.. ae hs 
Sinclair c rn planters......csccssccceeveees 


Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 


Weheemnats We, 6. 5 cccccsccesceccessestecscess 


Baldwin No. 1....... Konsear sande 

Daisy prop. cutters, oa knives, ° 

Improved section cutters.......... 

Smith’s patent lever straw cutter. Pre 
Li . . ot . 


Blades.. 


Ha: rows (f. 0. b. factory)— 


Clark’s cutaway.....sseee- 
New England Cutaway.....ssseres 
A No. 6 cutaway eoceces 
Rival, 16 in, 12 disk.., 


All steel spring tooth, 16 teeth ay eovecces 
bed “ reversible S. and D., 56 teeth.... 
Two section Hinge, $0 Cegth ..srerrseeeeeees 
b 000 eoecccececes 


Maryland Square, 1-hOrse....ssecessecesece 
D uk 


ouble V, 1-horse, 15 teeth.....cesseee 
. “eg 8 19 ncccccseccee 


oF ”* 3 o 23 “ 
Cultivators (f. o. b. factory)— 


Tron Age NO. 2.ccocsccscccsccccccccccccocecs 
Iron Age Special, steel frame, Pig. Hs sgoee 


gular frame, 


an; o Meas 

No. 1, Exterminator, f. o. b, st. ohns, 
Ce scecsccccerecseceesees seeesecescceses 
No. Exterminator, f.o.b. St. Johns, 


Invigorator, f. o. b. St. Johns, Mich.,..... 


as Ra 


mr 


Ss 


Perfection, iron working parts. 
Double Empire, iron working parts eevces 


o 


bad 


Phillips, ceeeee 
Junior Empire, brass = we  eteeee 
Perfection, - bi  eeeeee 
Double Empire, “ va TTT 
Philli “7 oo “ 


ne 


Gartield Knapsacks, all copper and brass, 


CALOP. cccsccccece 
Little Gem, all brass 


SSR8 Susi 


Lenox sprayer, f. 0, b. 


co 
Ss 


© 
Ss 


RSRR 


wm C200 09 


oro 
838 


RSSRSS 


£10 years, carefull, 


A number o 


— 


wm COCO 
& 


S8ss 


AE 
ss 





Body, 20 inches wide. 
Body, 50 inches long. 
Track, 4 feet 4 inches. ! 
Average weight, a — era 450 Ibs. 
Average 


eon “W,” and “Premium” graies wit 


grates. lazy back furnishedon “LP” and “R” 
oO 


COCI OD GS COED CO CD OO CS COCO OCD 
9 ¢ ee 
RRKZSSSSSSBRES 


No. 48; grade B, top, piano box , 
No. 48, grade A, top, piano box 
No. 48, grade D, open.....ssceeees 


No. 160, grade 


mA CODD DOM HH DO TD CO 
aFQ RH GT C 
ww RSuRInsEyxs 


» 


ern States. 


2 
o 





— 
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s 


separators, ae 
Fan for either, Oxtra....ccccscsccccccccccece 


RsSlssa 







RSlen 


ss 


= 


at et pe et 9 SO 


fat tt ttt et 
s 





wee eeeeeeee 
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eeeetereteeeeeees 





i Butter, good countr: 


BS F ecox 
S$ & &SR 


Harrison Lg oat adjustable to an 


angle; 


take any ground; a 
nad tor cultivating any crop. 


Order in 





me. Price, f. 0. b. Cary, N.C... oo 1% 
CPG BOONE cic cictccisvcvicissseccsecccee €® 
For Spraying— 
Granulated sulphate of copper, per Ib. 
Mibu ~usdaaricrense ae 


Sprayers (f. o. b. Lockport, N. Y.)— 


etree eerese 


with automatic agi- 


seeees . 


COD WOMAIN DIS 
SS SSssasss 





All parts quoted on application 

ttsfleld, Mass,... 3 50 

ORGANS (delivered at any railroad station in 

North Carolina. Warranted for ten years. 

Baie including instruction book and 
8 — 


Style =. PATOL seseseseceeeeveceeeeceeeeeses B46 00 


“ 400, “ oa 
= i Gaetel® 
, Chapel, 

15, baw re 





“ 
seeeee 


PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station in 
North Car olina)— 


Style 1 Upright. ..ccssssesecvevscsesvesees SLA 15 


165 31 


ew syepenpanaseassensvessoneryes 
ME DEMEERTITITILILITI TTT a. 


Sewing Machines. Cincinnati. Ohio:— 











t= 
\_ 
\ 
) A 


' 


5 


' 
y 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 


attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 
y finished, first-class in every particu- 
ar. Warranted by manufacturers for 
adjusted, ready for 
immediate use rice, freight paid 10 
any railroad station in North Caro- 


DA vessccccevceceseresseeeses-secesceseess 





$ 19 50 


ers’ Alliance machine, and it will here- 
after be known as theimproved F'arm- 
ers’ Alliance, and wili be supplied at 
the same price. Any machine not en- 
tirely Satisfactory after ten days’ trial 
can returned to the factory and 
money paid will be refunded. 


In ordering a ae supplies, be 


sure to send old parts for samples. 
When ordering needle, also specify 
sizes desired, as well as to send sam- 
ples. We give you below a list of net 
prices. viz.: 


PEG IT RON s on 00 cece cesssuccesveeessce 25 
BRGCLIOS, ORO... ccccccccccccsvsce 
Bobbins, per d0Z........eeeeeeee 
Rufflers, each 
MONE” " \cnbcuseceseeensvekse netics o0ee% 35 
Hommes, S0tS.....ccccccceccccccveres 20 





cee cece ccccesceeceeeeecececees 60 


BUGGIES (No. 501 B, Corning Body, and 
Body)— 


No. 501 A, Piano 


Price Price 


Grade with top. without top. 
43 09 3b 
48 79 38 90 
53 82 44 99 
59 24 43 07 
95 00 72 92 


Dimensions as follows: 

Axles, 13-1 ineb. 
Wheels, % :neb tread. 
Ebliptic =,:<ings. 


a ODOR cccccccccvccvces cvs 400 lbs. 
Notrs —We furnish open buggies In “Cham- 
h full 
azy back 


40 38 
49 88 
54 63 
20 
00 
25 


es. 
40, grade D, top, plano box... 










ERE 


No. 48, grade C, Open.....sssceeee 
3 B, tor 
See Catalogue for other styles. 
Road Carts— 


Ocala (f. 0. b., Cary, N. ©.) 


ead egeenceegacney Smee 
Ball bearing. (f. o. b., 4ncinvati, 0.), e 50 


No. 400, Our Cart, 50 
No. First National ad oy 14 3 
No.2. Second National “* “ * 16 15 
Winner Phaeton * ” 93 65 


oven. 
The followin: 





——————— 
Cook Stoves (f. o. b. Greensboro. N. C— 





No. 7, 18-in oven Carolina, with ware.,.. 
Nok Sie Oo CMON WHE Ware... 


0. 8, 
No Tain“ 2 «ow see PS 
Fire backs for above .,..... acess 


and size of 
ware goes with each sto bove: 
it cirment * 2 bg Pe 2 Bread jt 1 

ettle, ng Frying Pa Fry- 
ing Pan, 1 Griddle 1 Elbow, 3 J eines at 


2 Pot Covers and Lifters. 
pitt y rs. Every stove guare 


Box Heating Stoves— 
18 inches (f. 0. b. Greensboro).........60006 3B 


Be sure to state exact uumber 


i 





99° “ “ “ 

= % = ni secccecccccccee BOD 
eS « ae be Coccccccosvcese te 
Ss bi - Crccccevcesens j 
aS zs be oeesccccccoves H 
34 a rT Seeeeereceseee 6 
36 - “ “ 7 
Pipe per joint * ” 2eee . 

A No. 25 inch stove, with a drum on it, 


| 99 would heat a room 30x40 all right, 


° 
3 

: 
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Cider Mills, with press— 
No 0, Hutchenson ° 








0. 

E» celsior Junior. ee 
Excelsior Medium, 
Excelsior Senior... 


Cane Mills— 


Price, with and without furnace and rator- 
pan, delivered (Galvanized Steel): — 


No. 11, one-horse mill...........cssecssssees 21 OO 
No. 12, one-horse, large mill....cccscesceees 28 OO 
No. 13, two-horse mill........ccssccsseseceee 43 OF 
No. 14, two-horse, large mill,.......cceeeece 

No. 11, evaporator pan, without furnace.. 12 60 
No. 12, evaporator pan, without furnace.. 14 00 
No. 13, evaporator pan, without furnace.. 17 50 
No. 14, evaporator pan, without furnace.. 31 00 
No. 11, evaporator pan, with furnace...,.. 25 30 
No. 12, evaporator pan, with furnace...,,. 28 08 
No. 13, evaporatot pan, with furnace,...., 35 00 
No. 14, evaporator pan, with furnace...... 43 00 


Roofing— 


All kinds of iron, tin and felt roofi 
prices. Write for catalogue. wading 


Ajax, 1, 2 and 3-ply; ready for use. 
No. 13, ply, in rolis, 82 inches wide, con- 
forge 100 square feet allowing for lap, 
No. 13, 3-piy, in roils, 32 ‘inches ‘wide, con- 
taining 100 square feet allowing for lap, 1 
Roofing Caps. in. G4lb. to roll), per Ib.... 
* ‘ Yin. (1lb.toroll), “ .... 
Roofing Nails, lor 4 in. (1lb. toroll), “ .... 


S3tss 8 BRARSAS 


' 2°3u g 





PRICE LIST OF GUANO FOR FALL 
OF ’95 AND SPRING OF ’96, 





North Carolina Alliance Official, Acid Phos- 
ita- 


phate and Kainit, delivered ai any railroad si 
tion or steamboat landing in North Carolina, in 
car lots, at tre following prices 


r ton, 
Less than car lots $1 per ton higher. 























| | #| €| dl g 
-3| ot | Ba] Bos 
| Pa) Be | Pe | oa 
5/92/59) 
| Zo ba j oA am 
| 34 | 32 |92/Ae 
i, |Q8/Q4 | we 
| 4d loelas| 22 
| 2 | au | ae) RG ae 
| Oo je | ea | ak | a 
| |] —- 
N. ©. Off'l Guano $20 00]$20 75/22 50 $22 00] $22 50 
Acid Phosphate ..| 13 00! 13 50| 14 25. 14 00| 14 25 
Kainit ..........-s.! 13 00! 13 50) 14 25. 14 00! 14 35 





Prepared Agr’l Lime and Land Plaster:— 
Land Plaster, car loard lot f.0. b. Rich- 


re Tee 
Land Plaster, less car load lot f. 0. b. Rich- 
WONG. HOF CON . « ..: -ecenseacesceaveseenbaan! ae 
Land Plaster, less car load lot f. 0. b. Nor- 
COUR, OOP SOU acess cccsecsas daeaes he skaakene 7 00 
Lime, car load lot f.0.b Richmon, perton, 13 00 
‘less car load lot f.0. b Richmond, 12 3 
Plain shel lime, sacked, L.C.S..perton... 4 g 
ary rr rr rT) car load, ry pit 3 
Cotton-Seed Meal:— 
15960 


Cotton-Seed Meal, per ton, car load lot...§$ 
Cotton-Seed Meal, per ton f. o. b Ral- 

eigh, N C.. less car load lots ........se08 
Linseed Mval, f o b, Richmond, per ton,.,. 26 


e 
RR 


*“ OCALA”—THE ONLY ALLIANCE WAGON MADE, 
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OCA 


PLATFORM: 


LA 
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These Wegons are made by Aliiancemen for the Alliance trade, and are supplied to the South « 


24 75 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skeing.......0+05 37 50 





very wagon is guaranteed for twelve months. Prices are as low as consistent wi 
good work. All shipments f. o. b., Cary, N. C. - 


One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimb!e skein........$22 50 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein....... 2 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein........ 32 


One-horse, 1 1-4 inch fron axle .......0.+++.$22 50 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch iron axle.,.....seeee0- 24 78 


50 | Two-horse, | 1-2 inch iron axle......sccesece B2 | 


Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch iron axle.,......esees. 37 


All wagons are furnished with box bed in two sections, and one spring seat. If brake ig 


wanted add $2.50. 
Ocala Road Carts 


POOR PERO OHO EE HEHE OEE E HEHEHE EEEEEH EEE ESEEEEESEEESEEESES ORES SERED 


If bed and seat are not wanted, deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 
Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Adjustable Saddles and Yoke. 
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Raleigh Market Report, September 1895.-Subject to Fluctuations 








Please note that our produce market 
report indicates the prices at which ar- 
ticles can be so!d on the market here. 

In shipping anything to the Agency 
be sure to notify us. Put your address 
on package also. A little care in this 
will often prevent delay. 

In packing goods for market be sure 
to put them up in nice, attractive style, 
and of uniform conditions all the way 
through. The former will catch the 


eye and the latter betokens honesty. 


We can furnish you egg crates with 
fillers complete, ready for packing and 


shipping, at 30 cents delivered ; chicken 
coop at $1.00. 


Apples, green, Southern, per bus. 
Northern, “ ° 
Pears, Bartlett, per ubl ....ccccscese 





Poultry and Eggs — 


Chickens, old .........+. Cavcccccccccceces 20M tO MD 
SDFING, TALEO occcccccscocccces . 4000 90 
medium .,...... Kean soasahoses CREE 

BERS, CHOCS. occ000 csccecrcccrcccccsccces JOMe OO 18 

Meats— 

Hams, N. C., 8 to 10 ibs. av.............. 11K to 12 

OUD sc cndecescdesesscoocccele URE 

Middlings, N. C , choice...........es0008 tol 

Shoulders, “*  ...... Saseesceshosnceees 8 tos 

Lard, nice clean....... Ceeedececcedecsees to8 


eoncnesccccorsseccce LIM tO 20 
Dairy TOBD....s0.seseeeeee WU LO 2G 





Vegetables— 






Onions, yellow and red, per bu 75 to 08 
w? ite. per bu, oti -8 tol 00 
Potaturs, Irish Ss Rie 3 us 150, 200 
Vth ta ™ 160, 175 

Pota‘' oes, sweet «sw. per bu., 40 to 45 
Cabbage, per (ss xar’ DbL.. am... .100, 150 
100-iv erates..?.... seeeeee WtolW 


Live Stock— 





Milch calves Z4c 
Yearlings. .. to 2 
Cattle. .oco... to2 
TORE cack ae Scale 4g tod 
BUN) eda cpaan eines osenes 236 tof 
MNOOIN Gs can» dca bu:o) taskih. ceeded. enaemennane "4 ty 2 
—Peanuts 
Peanuts. Spanish, per bu......00.....5+ - 60 to % 
ancy. tH seaae séaans 75 to 80 
St. Prime, per lb..... senha anink 14g to 2 
Hides— 
ARREST Rn a 6 to8 
ral ew ghace see eeeeeeeeeseeereres +t 
Green, salted, per lb.... .... pehsensssnes 4 tod 
CAE, COCD eeccccccescorses 20 tO Om 
Dried Fruits— 
POGMOR ii sincdssksaressaceccsensccusenactinee 
ca kiee's eoeedecenccececccscsee ey 
SEP DOTTIOM 060.0540000003000508000040) ong Se 
Huckleberries ...450.+4 eececccrecccscece Bh “ot 
Miscellaneous— 
PORE PRET ee Bist so 8 tos 
WO ovccsvccccccccsoccccences ocseese., in 
WrOls WUMON icncns accdcecnaca W'ss40e0d oe 1 a | 
WRTTORIOE 4 605000000008 000000 nocek 10 to 
tt: sepececececcecescseces  £€ 


urry.... 
Feathers, now g0080...secccsssssescceses S500 
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‘THE DAIRY. _ 
“BRINE SALTING OF BUTTER. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

It appears to me at the present time 
that there is a greater want of knowl 
edge on the q iestion of ealting butter 
than an7 other q isstion pertaining 
thereto The prevanlirg opinion seems 
to be that about one ounce of sailtis re 
quired for a pound of butter; that this 
salt is taken up or absorbed by the 
butter. po thought being given to the 
amount of water inthe butt ror ite 
condition when the gait is added to the 
butter. 

Bu.-ter does not absorb salt; it legiti 
maiely exists in butter as brine, or in 
@ dissolved state—2f und solved it is 
objectionable—that is, if undissolved 
grains of salt are noticeable. Twelve 
per cent. of salt is perm sible in a fine 
articie of butter. I think 15 per cent. 
more is more commonly left in the but 
ter, and ths water should hold the salt 
in the form of brine. 

In the farm dairy I assume that the 
best method of making butter is to 
churn the cream at about 62 degrees 
temperature, in a revolving ciurn 
with ut inside mechinery, to granules 
about the s'z of small shot, draw off 
the buttermilk into aclean vessel, skim 
off the escaped butter and return to 
the churn, wash in one or two waters, 
drain uatil littl water remains and 
add the salt to the butter in the churn, 
give the churn afew revolutions and 
the salt will mix evenly through the 
butter. Then allow it to stand five 
mivutes more or less, and revolve the 
churn until the butter forms into balls, 
or one mags, after which it can be 
packed at once, without further work- 
ing than 's done by solidly packing in 
a tub with the common butter ladle. I 
think, however, it is better to let it 
stand a few hours before the packing 
is done. 

It will be noticed I did not state how 
much salt should be us:d. Rzally I 
care very little, provided no more good 
galt is used than the water in the but 
ter wili dissolve. I started with the 
proposition that finished butter was 12 
per cent. water, or according to my 
figuring, 8; pounds of butter contained 
one pound of water, or we will say one 
pint in round numbers. I stated also 
that after drained the salt was to be 
added. Now there was really about 
three pints of water to each 8} pounds 
of butter, two pints of which would 
exude out in revolving the churn to 
work the butter into balls or a masse, 
hence it will be seen that the two pints 
of water that comes out, holds salt in 
the same proportion as the one pint 
that remains in the butter, therefore 
when butter is salted in the way I have 
stated, two-thirds of the salt comes out 
in the exuded brine. 

Butier made in this way will retain 
more undrained water, one time than 
another. If the cream is churned 
rather cold the granules wii! be fine 
and will hold more water, if too warm, 
the granules wiil be coarse and the 
butter wll contain less water. 

Ii thecream when churned is proper 
ly ripened and churned as stated at 62 
degrees to granules, small shot size, it 
wili drain eo as to have about 36 per 
cent of water in the butter, and salt 
must be added accordingly. I make 
no rule for those who churn the butter 
into a mass and give it more or leas 
working before the salt is added. I 
make butter by the first described 
method, for the reason that I think the 
sa't added to the butter in the granular 
state works through the butter more 
evenly than the other way, and the 
extra water in the butter prevents any 
scouring action on the butter to injure 
its grain. Butter having little water 
in it is easily damaged by working, to 
the injury of its grain. 

In conclusion, I would say that I 
consider salting butter in ite granular 
state as before described better for the 


farm dairy and that it 1s less labor and 
a better article is produced 


F. O. Curtis, 
Columbia, Co , Wis 
oem Gaalined: —— 


PRIVATE DAIKYMEN SHOULD 
ORGANIZE, 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

From the first organization of a 
dairy man’s assuciation in this country 
to the present time such orgarizations 
have been run largely in the interests 
of assciated dairying. The term as 
sociated dairying is intended to include 
all dairying that brings together the 
milk of a few or a greater number of 
farmers to one place where it is made 
up or made ready for market. This 
the writer Calls associated dairying, 
whether the business is conducted on 
the co-operative plan and the profits 
divided or the milk is purchased by 
the proprietors of a cheese factory, 
creamery, or condensing plant. 

However, it cannot be said that the 
subject of milk condensing has received 
much if any attention at dairyman’s 
meetings but at many of them creamer- 
ies or butter factories have largely 
monopolized the time, 

Associated dairying has come to stay 
and private dairying was here before 


It is true that one dairyman’s asso- 
ciation was organiz2d and officered 
mainly by private dairymen and has 
never failed to give that branch of 
dairs ing proper attention, while at the 
same time it has been equally careful 
to give associated dairying a place in 
all the meetings it has everheld. This 
Society, the Vermont D.iry Associa 
tion, was organized mainly through 
the efforts of O. 3. Blias, of Georgis, 
Vermont, who is still living ard who 
can Come nearer writing the history of 
improvement in dairying in this coun 
try, and writing it from personal ob 
serva;ion and knowledge, than any 
man hivicg. if we except T D. Curtis, 
who ig in such feeble health that he is 
not now able todo literary work of 
any kind. 

But the above is somewhat of a di 
greeeion, and to return toit will say 
that what seems to be need isa national 
organization, asortof parent society 
with its membership drawn from as 
many States and Territories as poesible, 
and all of its members having a special 
direct or indirect interest in private 
dairying. 

Then let the national or parent or 
ganization charter State societies Let 
t e latter organize county societies 
And finally let ail work together for 
tie interest of private dairying 

O* course the above is but an cut line 
and before any plan could bs perfected 
all the details would need to be thought 
out and ecarefu'ly worked up into a 
practical system. 

Just think what a means of good 
such acystem properly managed and 
worked would become. National, State 
and county meetings, for the discussion 
of dairy and kindred topics wou!d be 
among the possibilities. Through such 
meetings and by other means a great 
amount of information to dairying 
could be dissemi.zating. Not only in 
formation relating to means and meth 
ods but to markets and other matters 
of interest to farmers as well 

At the pr-sent time some commis 
sion men refuse private dairy products 
and others do not encourage the con- 
signment of them. This, they say, is 
because the creamery men do not want 
them to handle private dairy products. 
What is needed, is for the State es 
sociations, when organiz2d, to arrange 
with one good commission man in each 
of the large cities in each State, to re 
ceive and sell the products of members 
of the organization. 

All members engaged in butter. mak- 
ing should be educated up to and re 
quired to make a good article, put it 
up in attractive package or form and 
then stamp it with a registered trade 
mark of the organ:zation. 

There will always be many kinds of 

information that can be given to the 
members that wiil be of value to them. 
To illustrate: Suppose such system 
had been in operation the past ten 
years, during which time hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been swindled 
out of the farmers of this country by 
“ereamery sharks,” then such swind- 
iing would have been prevented. For 
ag §.0n as she creamery sharks had be- 
gan getting in their work the fact 
would have been reported to the na 
tional organiz:-tion, and by it to the 
State societies, and by them to the 
county societies 
With sucha system well sustained 
and managed great good could be ac- 
complished in many ways. Of course 
but a few of the many good uses to 
which it could be put have been men 
tioned, but its opportunitics would be 
great at the start and constantly in 
creasing. 
Toe writer would be pleased to see 
exprcssions of thought on the above 
subject in the agricultural and dairy 
papers, not only from editors, but 
farmers and others interested. He 
would also be glad to receive communi 
cations direct fr»m any and all who 
may care to address him 


F. W. MosE.ey. 
Clinton, Iowa. 


POULTRY YARD 
POULTRY PUINTS. 











The roosting room should be light 
and warm. 

Old popcorn can be profitably used 
for feeding poultry. 

Give the fattening poultry plenty of 
corn three times a day. 

The hens need bulky food. A, leass 
one half of it should be bulk. 

Provide a large light scraiching pen 
and shelter for stormy and windy days 

Thesubject of poultry should occupy 
a plaze on the program of farmers’ in 
stitutes. 

The little potatoes, remember, can be 
used for the poultry. Bovil and mix 
with meal. 

Tne hen house should be so arranged 
as to furnish facilities for distributing 
feed and water and gathering egga, 

Rye is not as good for poultry as 
wheat, we would say to an inquirer. 
Neither had better be fed exclusively. 

The Iowa Humestead declares that 
there is nothing that will break up 





it came and will stay here with it. 


colds in fowls more quickly than 


quinine. If, when the fowls show 
symptoms of ‘‘cold in the head,” they 
are treated with a one-grain pill each 
night for a few night in succession, no 
further doctoring will be necessary, 
and roup will be a stranger to the 
flocks. 
This is the recipe given for roup pills: 
Take one teaspoonful each of tincture 
of iron, red pepper, ginger, saffron, 
chlorate of potasn, sals and powdered 
rhubarb; mix them intimately. After 
thoroughly mixing add three table 
spoonfuls of hypcusu phite of soda, and 
mix together weli. Incorporate this 
with cne ounce of asa‘oo ida, workiwg 
it together until the whoie is complete- 
ly mingied, occasionally softening 1t 
whenever necessary with castor oil, 
This can be made into pills, or when 
dry in a powder 
_ ~~ 


2 aaa 
POINTERS ON LAYING. 


One thing that is not a generally un 
derstuod is the fact that the best iayer, 
or the hen that willlay most eggs in 
the course of a year, 18 not the most 
constant layer, says a writer in Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 

There is tha common barnyard hen, 
of the large and biocky Kind, a ben 
that has in her makeup considerable 
Asiatic blood. Perhaps she has some 
feathers on her shanks, which 1s char 
acteristic of the Asiatic ty pe, yet she 1s 
not purebred. She laysas gocd after 
the manner of the large feather shanked 
thoroughbred hens. Thatis, when she 
begins a litter of eggs she keeps it up, 
laying an egg every day, with only an 
occasional skip, till her litter, or ciutch 
of exgs is exhausted, and then she takes 
to the nest and wants to set. With the 
true Asiatic it is constant laying from 
the time she begins until she seta, an 
egg every day, uatil she shall have laid 
any where from 20 to 40 eggs, and then 
she is through for a good resting spell. 
With the Leghorn, the true champion 
of the egg basket, itis very different. 
She has a way of laying that reserves 
her laying powers, and enables her to 
keep on laying for several months, She 
is what might be termed a non sitter 
ordinarily ; although she will, late in 
the seazon, occasionally take to the 
nest. But, during the winter, spring 
and early summer, the Leghorn hen is, 
virtually, a non sitter. Ste lays after 
this fashion when she begins: Two or 
three eggs for as many succes3ive days 
perhaps, and then a skip and no ege. 
Then an egg and another day off suc- 
ceeding it, followed by two days of 
laying. An average of about four egzs 
in seven days, cccasionally five. But 
an egg every day from a pure Legborn 
is a rare occurrence, even in the hight 
of the laying season. 

This sysiem of laying enables the 
Leghorn to keep on laying for a period 
three or four times as long as the Asia 
tic, or the common hen with some 
Asiatic blood in ber makeup. Tae re 
suit ia, that at the end of the year, the 
Leghorn is the leed-r as a layer, by 
several dozens of eggs 

There 18 another class of commen 
hens that are pretty good layers and 
which lay very much after the manner 
of the Leghorn. They are the smalier 
eo>mmon hens with smooth shanke, 
rather largish combs and a tendency 
to white eariobes. Thsy have Leghorn 
or Spanish blood in them, and there 
fore inherit, to some extent, the laying 
qualities of the thoroughbred Leghorns 
and Spanish hens. We may add that 
the Black Spanish, tae Biack Minorcas, 
and the Hamburg hens lay like the 
Leghorns, although, perhapa, not q:1ite 
so many eggs in the course of a year. 
ho 0 ee 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer, 

CoLLy, N. ©. 

Asjyou have not had anything in 

your paper lately from Frenches Creek 
township, Biaden county, I have con 
cluded to write you a few lines to jet 
you know that altnough we are quiet 
and not saying much, we are prepar 
ing to show our Colors in no uncertain 
way soon, and when you hear from ola 
Frenches Creek and Bladen cnunty, 
you will rej ‘ice to hear she ia asili solid 
by a larger majority than ever for fre 
silver and the Populist cause, bec.use 
we believe, honestly, there is no re- 
form, and but very little hones y, in 
either of the old parties; and the action 
of the so called pretenders of free silver 
in the State, at acall meeting of their 
own chairman, and the action of the 
degerters at that convention wheoa cur 
Senator Butler had those two resolu 
tions inserted declaring that they 
would not vote for any man for Con 
grees cor Senator or President that 
would not declare public'y that he was 
in favor of tbe free coinage of giiver on 
apar with gold at aratioof 16 to 1, 
shows plainly that the most of these 
pretenders of free silver in the Demo- 
cratic party are only waiting to see 
what Cleveland and the boses say they 
mustdo. And, Mr. Editor, Iam glad 
we had a man in that convention who 
had s nse enough and grit enough to 
g9 inte a convention of another party 
and be able to bave a resolution passed 
that would drive all pretenders of free 
silver to the wall, I say he laid on, 
McDuff, and I hope he will be able to 
continue to lay on, McDuff. Certainly 
every lover of liberty will be proud of 
those honest few who are not willing 
to sacrifice principle for party, but 
have agreed to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with all men, irrespective of party, 
who honestly desire prosperity and 
magplnen to reign again in our land 
and country. A. J. Borpgavux, 
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ALLIANCE SPEAKING. 

The Rev. P. H Massey. Chaplain of 
the North Caroiina Farmers’ State Al 
hanoe, will address the people of R wk 
inghem county upon the principles of 
the Farmers’ Alliance, at the following 
times and places: 

Lawrenceville, Thursday, November 
14h, atlla m 
Lowe's Cnurcn, 
15':h, atlla m 

Iron Works Mills, Siturday, Novem 
ber 16.5, at 11a m. 

M:. Bethe: Church, Mon ay, Novem 
ber 18 h, atlla m rs 

Bason Sehowl House, Monday, No 
vember 18ch, night. a 7 p. m 

Bail Hill School House, Tuesday, 
Novemby 1955, at 11 a. m. 

D ep Sprivgs, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 20:h, at 11 a. m 

G a-sy Springs, Wednesday, Novem 
ber 20.6, nizhs, at 7p m 

Howard's Onapel, faursday. Novem 
ber Zist, ar lla m 

Mt Hermon Church, Thureday, No 
vember 2igs, nig7t, at 7p m 

Union Church, Friday, November 
221, atlla m 

Happy Home S:hool H use. Friday, 
Novemoer 224 night, at7 p m. 

Mt. Carmel, Saturday, November 
23d. at 11 a. m. 

Salem Alliance Hall. Saturday, No 
vemver 231i. night, at 7p m 

Everybody cordiatly invited to hear 
this able defender of the A}ltance cause, 
fhe County Lecturer or tne Count; 
President with be with him at the 
ab ve named appoin'm nts 

By order of the Executive Commis. 
tee. J A WALKER 

Pres County Alliance. 


Friday, November 





Leather gets 


hard and brittleh—use Vacuum Leather 
O:l. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book ‘‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money, 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Set out and watered by the 
McSherry Automatic Transplanter, 
Grow better than those set by hand. Ge! ama 
chine and set cut plants for your: eighbors who 
are not so wide awake Easy Terms. You cap 
earn e@: ough in one season to pay for it. Write 


to us. 
SOUTHERN FARM IMPLEMENT CO., 


249 Meeting Street - - - Charleston, S.¢. 
(Mention this paper.) 


ADDISON & CO., 
Gene'al Insurance Brokers, 


No. 607 13th Street - - Washington D.C, 








Make a specialty of placing insurance on to- 
bacco and tobacco barns at rates from 15 cents 
ty 20 cents less thao those given by local agents 

Are in a p-sition to pla e insurance at low 
rates on al classes of insurable property. 

Correspone with aod repr:sent all the leading 
com panies. 


Form for description of property sent on ap | 


plication. 
ho business man can be without p otection. 
Diop us aiine vefore taking out your insur 


nee 
Solicitors and Agents wanted. 


74 BUY-CYCLES 
‘ Piswis, Sporung Goods, Fishing 
Tackie, cheaper than elsewhere. 

o> Send te 


TOP SNAP, GAG # 
Extension Riv @ & Fe > 









DOUBLE . for O-page eatelogue. 
sreeag? POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
Leader’ 4 — oa 66 Main St,Cinelanati,?, 


“PRINTING. 


xr AD Fs ~D. 


BvERY ONE in need of printing of any kind 
tu seni their orders to 


Smith, 
Faison 
& Co. 


Mail orders prommtly at‘ended to Address, 
SMITH, FAISON & « O., 
R: leigh, N. ¢€ 


$150 SAW MILLS 


For Farmers, Heavy Saw Mills for Lambermen, Also Emgines, 
Woed Planers, Coffee Hullers. &c. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,SALEM,N.C.,U.S.A. 


W.&A.R. R. 


AND 


Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Railway. 


3 DALY RAS 3 





Chattanoogo Nashville 
Cincinnati Chicago 
Memphis St. Louis 


McKenzie 
Route 


TO ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 


MIGRANT 
RATES. 


The Atlanta Exposition will be the greatest 
exhibition ever he di) the Uniteu States exe: pr- 
ing the World's Far and Round Trip Rates 
have been made very iow. Donot fail to go and 
take tne chiidren. It will be a great education 
for trem. 

@2" For maps Folders and any desired infor- 
mation «rite to 
J. H. LATIMER, J. W. HICKS, 

Trav Pass Agent. Trav Pass Axt.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Atianta. Ga. 
JOS. M. BROWN T. M., 
C E HARMAN.G PLA 





(1767) Atlanta, Ga, __ 

It costs a great deal of money to run 
a paper like The Progressive Farmer. 
If we ou owe anything, send the money 
E aee, Don’t wait until to-morrow, 
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= twe-thirds as much Ceito- 
ways 
sy duces the best results when very 


— 






108} 
CNG 
lene as you would of rand a 
When frying with Cottolene al- 
ut it in a cold pan, heating 

the pan. Cottelene pro- kk! 











For shortening 
mever use more than 





it wit 


hot, but as it reaches the cooking} 
point much sooner than lard, care ss 
should be taken not to let it burn x 
—when hot enough, it will delj 4 
cately brown a bit of bread in hal; H 
aminute. Follow theee directions hi} 
in using Cottolene and lard wil] E 


nee 


' 
' 


never again be permitted in your 
kitchen orin your food. Genuine 
Cottolene issoldeverywhereintins 


at 


; 
S with trade-marks—‘‘Codfolene and & 
E steer’s head in cotion-plant wreaih 


—on every tin. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPA! RY 
St. Louis and Chicago. = i 


ep BEES he 1 


ee Ae 











Ridgeville, : 



















EE TCE OEY TO Seer > 
hops Exactly 
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chops, ¢asz/y, meat 






free. T 






§ dealers. Catalogue 


Why pay 60 to 90c. arod for fence when youcanm 
BEST WOVEN WIRE F 
FOR I3 TO 20CE 


Horse high, bull strong, pig 
and chicken tight. 
and boy can make from 40to 
60rodsa day. OverS50 styles. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


leat Chopper | 


SSS TINNED “@a 


: suct, tripe, cod fish, scraps for poultry, corn for fritters, ete. 53 
No. 5, $2.—No, 10,$8. The only perfect chopper ever made. A 

4 small family chopper to the largest power machine. Ask for it at the hardware 
HE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO.,3d & Dauphin Sts., PHILADEL 
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P BY 
for sausage, hash, and mince meat, i 


A A 
All sizes, from the Fa 
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weet 








ore “ee 





STARTOWN NURSERY, 
M. A. THORNEBURG & Co., 
Newton, Ca‘awta, Co, N. ©. 
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umber Wanted 


Cut Accurately and Rap 
idly on the 


FARQUHAR 


Variable Friction 
Feed Saw Mill 


with Quick Receding Head 
Blocks. Capacity 5,000 to 
30,000 feet, with Engines 
and Boilers from 12 to 40§ 
Horse Power. 
For full descriptive catalogue 
address, | 










A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., | 
YORK, PA. 








Simple, 
lating. 
ful operation. 
hatch a larger pereentage 
=~ fertile eggs at less than 


any other Hatcher. 
Circulars free. prieed first-class 
end 6c. for 


5 made. GEO. H. 
Tilus. Catalogue. 114 te 182 8. Gthss, 


SOLD ON Mbrit. 
Send for Specia! fatradi: 


r. 
‘ 


a 





tory Oife: 
FREIGHT PAiD BY SS, 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARS 
Manafseturing ( 
Clinton, - - toe 











Souther Railroad Company, 


Richmond and Danville and North Caro- 
lina Divisions. 


In Effect May 91th, 1895. 





RAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C,: 
5:05 — for Durham, Oxferd, Heider 
A M. | son, Buffalo Lithia Springs, (reens- 
bero, Winston Salem, Salisbury, 
lickory, Asheville and ‘esters 
North Carolina ints; Charlotte, 
and all Florida points; Atlanta. Bir 
$:10 mingham, emptis, New Orisans 
P M. }and all points South and Southwest; 
Day. | Danville, Richmond. Lynchborg, 
Washington and all points North. 
Pullman sleeping car from Raleigh to 
Greensboro on train leaving st 4:18 





. Tm. 
1:10 {For Setma, Goldsboro, Fayetteville 
P. bnsmgge pe Bape aw oe New 
auy. rhe anc n at ) 
| North Carolina, a a 
90% f 
A.-M. | sor Selma, Goldsboro, Wilson, Tar 
Except | T° and all Zastern Carolina points. 
Suiday. | 
i Baise ARRIVE AT RALEIGH: 
A.M. 
Daiiy. 
1::0 From Greensboro and all points 
p.m. ! North and South. 


From Goldsboro. 


a 


orn 
~ 
a 
cme nerve, GR wer a tn, 


ez, Sun. 

PASSENGERS LEAVING RALEIGH ATS: & 
&.m. make close connection at Greens 
boro for ali pointe North and so 
also for all Western North Carolina 
points, arrivi:y in Asheville 3 p 
m., and Charlotte 11:40a.m. = lio 
uatiy trains between R 
lotte and Atianta 

No. 12, jeaving Greensboro at 1:33 a. i 
rivépg xt Raleigh at 7:50 a. m.. carrion a> 





telah. (har- 


i car Noes, leavig Raleigh at 4:1 p. 1 
essries as e+ping car. All trains leay R 
eigh for Gree: shoro ec -rnect there + fist 
th ough trains tor the North aud Si 


| ciueing two limit: d vestibules each war. 


rough tickets on sale at cerincipa! s is 
toall points. For ratesor inf rms iow, 4) ply 
to any agraot of the ( ompany, orto 
3.8. B. CHOMPsu®, Supt. sirst Division 
ville, Va. 
W. B. RYLER, Svpt. Second Division, Char 
lotte, N Cy 
W.H GREEN, W.A. TURK, 
tren’l Mang’ (E’st'’n Sys’m), Gen} Fass. Agt 
Washington, J}. ¢ ashington. °°. C 





GRAPE Wis 






All eldand new varieties Extra quality. Warranted 
trae, Lovrest rates, wg Oatalogue bree 
T.8. HOBBARD CO., FREBONLA, N. ¥, 





A New Southern Journal. 


Every number of the South rn Real Pxtats 
Gaztte, published monthly +t 128 Main street, 
Norfelk, Va.. contsins mue: ir formation of 
value to the prospective Southern in:esto-. It 
publishes letters from Northerners wh» have 
8 ttled in the southern country. Every person 
interested in Southern iv: stments or secu: ities 
or whois con'empiating a visit Senth shonld 
su'scri e, the low price, 25 cents a year, pacing 
it in easy resch of at? 








THE 





PRIZES WON THR 
PAST TWO YEARS, 


Dimit Bianka, 


Withdrawal Uards, as ‘ 
Delegaie Credentials, 4 : 
fraternally, 





S, Headquarters for the Best, Only. 


BREEDERS OF PRIZE WINNERS OF 


FOLLOWING VARIETIES: 


Mammoth Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Baircé 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas, Indian and Pit Games, Buff Cochins. 
Silver-Laced Wyandottes, White Guineas, Pekin Ducks, 
Muscovy Ducks, Pea Fowls and Fan-tail Pigeons. 


Fowls and Eggs For Sale at All Times. 


ALSO Shropshire and Dorsett Sheep out of Imported 
Ewes by Imported Bucks. Best Bred Black 
Essex and Red Jersey Pigs. Best Strain Registered Jersey Cattle. Royally Bred 
Colts and Fillies, fine as split silk. You Get Pedigreed Stock if You Buy of Us 


EVERYTHING GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED, 


Address OCCONEECHEE FARM, DURHAM, N. C. 
Families Supplied on Year-Round Contracts with * Occomeechee Gilt-Edge” Buttes 


‘ ss iu I de Bb YU © KK =. 





CTHE SECKETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS TH’ 
SHOULI BE IN KVERY SUBLODGE. THE NAMES 
.ND PRICKS AKE AS FOLLOWS: 

Jocretary’s Roti 8 neecly arranged, new Kind.........ccccscseeees 25 ¢ 
Reeord 67 Meantmerenip.. cee ee rere ee ses eoereeereeseeseseeeeseeeeee 15 
Seerstarv’s Keverpt Book, for dues, with Bub..............2 cece ee 25 
Roaretary's WOrrait ROOM, WII QOU is < os ica vcccuadduecadeeeeeeecs 10 
Prassuver'd RECEIUG BOGE. WFIU MUD sou 6 0 'sc-c.00'seac5.0'05scinaeeuwnnenes lv 
aaeuNee Cea res ck MEARNS VERN Se a gigtnb a mvantweeneeateeene i5 
ey Wve eg tt I a re a aan Hin Spm I Rr is 
Minute Book. se kina RE Ce A ea a ee RE eT A 25 
Working Billetins, CRF II ci ov ciacinnrinsssccassesavencnsaes 20 ° 
State Vonurtinuticns, oe ee alia ie ae cs ane cea kaamanae 50 
Rituais, + PE re Pres 50 ° 
National Consiintions, oh ae ECE PR MORNE SA 50 j 
Appilcation Blanks, OE GR AS AARP AR ARISE rrirnares Oo Free 


eee eee e were seers eeeeeeseeeeeee ® 


W. 8. BARNES, 
_N.O. F.8. A., Raleigh, N. C 





